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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Eighty-ninth Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 


December 28-30, 1953 


HE eighty-ninth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis con- 

vened at Garrett Biblical Institute, Northwestern University Campus, Evanston, 
Illinois, on December 28, 1953. The first session was held at 7:30 P. M. jointly with 
the National Association of Biblical Instructors with about 200 in attendance. 

President S. Vernon McCasland called the meeting to order. The program of the 
evening was a panel discussion on “The Present Status of Pentateuchal Criticism” 
presided over by Ovid R. Sellers (McCormick Theological Seminary). The participants 
in the panel were J. Coert Rylaarsdam (University of Chicago), Cuthbert A. Simpson 
(General Theological Seminary), and F. V. Winnett (University of Toronto). Th 
meeting adjourned at 10:00 P. M. 

The second session was called to order at 9:00 A. M. on Tuesday, December 29, 
with Vice-President Millar Burrows in the chair. The first paper of the session was the 
Presidential Address entitled ‘The Unity of the Scriptures” by S. Vernon McCasland 
(University of Virginia). According to custom there was no discussion. (The address is 
printed in this issue of the Journal.) 

With President McCasland presiding, the following papers were then read: 


“The Jews of the Hijaz in the Time of Mohammed,” Charles Cutler Torrey 
(Chicago) 
(In introducing Dr. Torrey the President made particular reference to his 
ninetieth birthday on December 20.) 

“Isa 525 and the Profanation of the Name,” Sheldon H. Blank (Hebrew Union 
College) 

“The Historic Kinship of Early Greek and Hebrew Literatures,”” Cyrus H. Gordon 
(Dropsie College) 

“The Crown of Acanthus (?)” Erwin R. Goodenough (Yale University) 

“Pharisees, Essenes, and Gnostics,”” Ralph Marcus (University of Chicago) 

“Early Christian Interpretation of the Old Testament in the Light of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls,’” Lucetta Muwry (Wellesley College) 


For the third session which met at 2:00 P. M. on Tuesday, December 29, the Society 
was divided into sections. The Old Testament Section, presided over by Vice-President 
Millar Burrows, heard the following papers: 
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“John Hyrcanus as Prophet,” Isaac Rabinowitz (Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion) 

“Abot 2:15-16 — An Unrecognized Eschatological Passage,’’ Lou H. Silberman 
(Vanderbilt University) 

(By title) “Whee "¥eetke Book of Tobit Written?,” Frank Zimmermann (Flushing, 
New York) 

“Epithets in the Hexateuch,”’ Charles F. Pfeiffer (Lancaster School of Theology) 

“Yahweh as ‘the God of My Fathers,’”’ J. Philip Hyatt (Vanderbilt University) 

“Parallels to Old Hebrew Motifs,” Fred Edward Young (Dropsie College) 

“Some Parallels to Joel’s“Description of a Locust Plague,’’ John A. Thompson 
(Evangelical Theological Seminary, Cairo, Egypt) 

“The Historical Setting of Cushan-Rishathaim, King of Aram Naharaim,”’ Abraham 
Malamat (Hebrew University, Jerusalem) 

“Old Assyrian fusdrum and Sanchunyaton’s Story about Chusor,’”’ Julius Lewy 
(Hebrew Union College) 

“Time Was — A New Chronology,” Newman M. Powell (Canton, Ohio) 


The New Testament Section, presided over by President McCasland, heard the 
following papers: 
“Christian Sources of Ibn Khaldiin’s Arabic ‘History,’ ’’ Walter J. Fischel (Uni- 
versity of California) 
“Review of Carrington’s ‘Primitive Christian Calendar,’’’ W. D. Davies (Duke 
University) 
“A Basic Discrepancy in the Writings of Josephus,’ William R. Farmer (DePauw 
University) 
“Political and Religious Interests of First Maccabees,” Floyd V. Filson (McCormick 
Theological Seminary) 
“The Identity of the Hostile Jews in the Fourth Gospel,’’ C. Milo Connick 
(Whittier College) 
“The Relationship of the Johannine Epistles to the Fourth Gospel and to Each 
Other,” Arthur H. Maynard (University of Miami) 
“The Aretalogy in Mark,” Morton Smith (Brown University) 
“Some Remarks on New Testament Demonology,” William H. Rossell (Central 
Baptist Theological Seminary) 
“The Word of God Grew,” William J. Moore (Drake University) 
The fourth session followed a complimentary dinner celebrating the Centennial 
of Garrett Biblical Institute, which was served at First Methodist Church at 6:00 P. M. 
on Tuesday, December 29, with 211 attending. The Master of Ceremonies was John 
C. Jgyin, Chairman of the Garrett Centennial Committee. Otto J. Baab, Acting 
President of Garrett, presented an address entitled ‘‘A Century of Biblical Studies in 
America: A Critical Review and Evaluation.” There followed an illustrated ‘Report 
ona Microfilming Mission in Greece, 1952-1953” by Ernest W. Saunders of Garrett. 
The fifth session was a joint meeting with the American Schools of Oriental Research 
held at Garrett Biblical Institute, beginning at 8:45 P. M., and attended by approxi- 
mately 250 persons. Carl Heeraeling, President of the American Schools of Oriental 
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Research, presided. James B. Pritchard (Crozer Theological Seminary) presented his 
report (published herein) as representative of the SBLE on the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. This report was followed by an illustrated paper, 
“Excavations at Jericho and Dibon, 1952-3” by A. Douglas Tushingham, Director, 
Jerusalem School, 1952-53 (Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario, Canada), 
and H. Neil Richardson, Fellow, Jerusalem School, 1952-53 (Syracuse University). 
The final portion of the program was a color film, ‘“‘Where Rolls the Jordan,” presented 
by ASOR President Kraeling (Oriental Institute, University of Chicago). 

For its sixth session the Society met in business meeting at 9:00 A. M. on 
Wednesday, December 30, with President S. Vernon McCasland presiding. 

The minutes of the 1952 meeting were approved as printed in the Journal (March 
1953). 

Vice-President Millar Burrows presented the following amendment to the consti- 
tution: Article III shall be amended to add the following sentence as the third sentence 
of the Article: ‘‘The offices of Secretary and Treasurer may be held by the same person.” 
Article III will then read as follows: 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, 
a Treasurer, and an Editor, who with nine Associates and the additional members 
hereinafter named in this section shall constitute a Council. These officers shall 
be elected annually by the Society, with the exception of the Editor, who shall be 
elected annually by the Council. The offices of Secretary and Treasurer may be 
held by the same person. The nine Associates in Council shall be elected by the 
Society for a term of three years, three being elected each year, and shall not serve 
two consecutive terms. Additional members of the Council shall be the President 
of the Society for the preceding year, the Secretaries (or their proxies) of the 
Sections hereinafter provided for, the Chairman of the Committee on Membership, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Finance, and the Society’s Delegate to the 
American Council of Learned Societies, who shall be elected by the Society for a 
term of four years as established by the American Council of Learned Societies 
and shall not be eligible to succeed himself. 


By vote this constitutional amendment was laid on the table for notice to the Society 
and consideration at the next annual meeting as per Article IX of the Constitution. 


The President announced the appointment of the following committees: 


Nominations: Ernest C. Colwell, Sheldon H. Blank, Erwin R. Goodenough. 
Memorial Resolutions: H. L. Ginsberg, Thomas Kepler, E. G. Kraeling. 
Auditing: Kenneth W. Clark, Edward P. Blair. 

Resolutions: Allen P. Wikgren, Robert M. Grant. 


The report of the Secretary was read, accepted, and approved for publication. 

Memorial Resolutions on Julius A. Bewer (prepared by E. G. Kraeling), on Clarence 
Tucker Craig (prepared by Thomas Kepler), and on Louis Ginzberg (prepared by H. L. 
Ginsberg), were read. It was announced that memorials would also be prepared for 
publication in the Journal for Anton Fridrichsen, Honorary Member, and for Alexander 
Marx. These memorial resolutions were approved for publication and adopted by 
rising vote. 
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The report of the Treasurer, together with that of the Auditing Committee, was read, 
accepted, and approved for publication. 

The report of the Editor was read. The Editor noted that the Council had voted to 
omit printing the abstracts in the Proceedings. In discussion of his report the Editor 
made particular reference to the suggestion of printing the Journal abroad and to the 
backlog of articles now awaiting publication. After some discussion, his report was 
accepted and approved for publication. 

Donald H. Gard, Treasurer, reported to the Society the recommendation of the 
Council that By-Law XI be revised to provide that ‘Each active member shall pay 
annually dues of six dollars.” Mr. Gard’s motion that the Society approve the Council’s 
recommendation was seconded by Harold H. Jutson. Substitute motion to raise the 
dues to $10 was withdrawn after considerable discussion. It was pointed out that change 
in By-Laws could be made only upon recommendation of the Council and two-thirds 
vote of the members present, whereupon the original motion to raise the dues from 
$5.00 to $6.00 was passed almost unanimously. 

President McCasland’s announcement that Editor Robert C. Dentan had been 
re-elected by the Council for the year 1954 was greeted with applause. The President 
further announced the Council’s election of the following: 

As Associate Editors: 


(1) for Old Testament Book Reviews: David Noel Freedman 
(2) for New Testament Book Reviews: Floyd V. Filson 
(3) for Monograph Series: William F. Stinespring 


As Members of the Editorial Committee: 


Term to Expire 1955: Frank W. Beare, Millar Burrows, Henry J. Cadbury, Henry 
S. Gehman, Amos N. Wilder. 

Term to Expire 1954: G. Ernest Wright (to replace Charles M. Cooper, who had 
resigned). 


The reports received from the Sections of the Society were approved for publication 
without reading. 

The report of the Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies, John W. 
Flight, was read, accepted, and approved for publication. The attendance of Mortimer 
Graves, Executive Director of the American Council of Learned Societies, at this year’s 
meeting of the Society was gratefully acknowledged. 

The Secretary read greetings from the following Honorary Members: Walter Bauer, 
Gottingen, Germany; Rudolph Bultmann, Marburg-Lahn, Germany; Otto Eissfeldt, 
Halle (Saale), East German Republic; Johannes Hempel, Lebenstedt-Braunschweig, 
Germany; Theodore H. Robinson, London, England; H. H. Rowley, Manchester, 
England. There were no nominations for Honorary Membership to the Society, but 
upon motion the nominees reported in the Secretary’s report were elected to active 
membership. 

Pursuant to the reading of communication from H. H. Rowley, Honorary Member, 
the Secretary requested the names of all members of the Society who expect to attend 
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either the Society for Old Testament Study of Great Britain, meeting in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, on July 13-16, 1954, or the XXIIIrd International Congress of Orientalists, 
meeting at Cambridge, England, on August 21-28, 1954. 

The President announced the following elections by the Council to standing com- 
mittees: On Membership, Samuel Terrien (to succeed James Muilenburg) ; on Finance, 
Robert M. Grant (to succeed Robert H. Pfeiffer); on Program, Franklin W. Young (to 
succeed Paul S. Minear); on Research Projects, Henry S. Gehman (to succeed William 
F. Albright). The President also announced that according to action taken at the 1952 
business meeting, William L. Reed had been appointed to the Membership Committee 
to succeed Sheldon H. Blank, and Harold R. Willoughby had been appointed to the 
Research Projects Committee to succeed Morton S. Enslin. 

The President reported from the proceedings of the Council the following actions: 


(1) The granting of permission to the Treasurer to include on bills a notation 
asking for donations for the publication of the Journal. 

(2) The raising of the subscription rate of the Journal to non-members (libraries, 
etc.) to $7.00. 

(3) The report of the Finance Committee that $182 had been received in 
response to appeal for funds, this amount having come from forty-one people in 
gifts ranging from $1.00 to $25.00. 

(4) The report of the Research Projects Committee that the project pi®pesed , 
by the Biblical Department of Princeton Theological Seminary for microfilming 
and cataloging early publications had not been found feasible, and that if the 
publication abroad of the proposed Ugaritic Concordance be found impossible the 
matter will be referred to the Associate Editor for the Monograph Series of the 
Journal. 


(5) The appointment of Kendrick Grobel as Public Relations Officer. 
(6) The discharge of the committee to analyze membership from further 
responsibilities with appreciation for its work. 
The report of the Nominating Committee was read by Ernest C. Colwell. The 
following officers were elected: reas 


President: Millar Burrows, Yale University 

Vice-President: Amos N. Wilder, Chicago Theological Seminary 

Secretary: Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Biblical Institute 

Treasurer: Donald H. Gard, Princeton Theological Seminary 

Associates in Council (Term to expire in 1956): Kenneth W. Clark, Duke 
University; Robert Gordis, Jewish Theological Seminary; Robert H. Pfeiffer, 
Harvard University 

Representative on the Board of the ASOR: James B. Pritchard, Crozer Theological 
Seminary 

The following report of the Resolutions Committee was read by Allen P. Wikgren 
and adopted: 


1. RESOLVED, that the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis express its 
gratitude to the authorities of Garrett Biblical Institute and to the Garrett 
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Centennial Committee for the hospitality graciously extended the Society 
during Garrett’s centennial anniversary; the Society’s heart was especially 
warmed by the banquet generously provided. 

2. RESOLVED, that the Society extend congratulations to Garrett Biblical Institute 
upon its centennial of achievements in theological education and express its 
good wishes for future progress and success. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Rosert M. Grant 
ALLEN P. WIKGREN 
December 29, 1953 


The President reported the recommendation of the Council that the next annual 
meeting be held at Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York, on December 
28-30, 1954. The recommendation was accepted. 

Julius Lewy suggested that the Constitution of the Society and its respective 
branches be published in the Journal, or if such publication is not feasible that the inside 
cover of each issue of the Journal indicate where the Constitution is published. He also 
suggested that at future meetings the chairman be asked to be liberal in providing time 
for ample discussion of each paper. After considerable discussion, upon motion of 
Henry J. Cadbury these matters were referred to the Program Committee for appropriate 
action. 

After announcement by Raymond A. Bowman of work on the proposed critical 
text of the Peshitta, the business meeting was adjourned at 10:45 A. M. 

The Society then divided into sections for the reading of papers. With R. B. Y. 
Scott in the chair, the Old Testament Section heard the following papers: 


“On Ms. Eb. 448 of the Vatican Library,”’ Alejandro Diez (University of Barcelona, 
Spain) 

“Ugaritic drkt and Biblical derek,” Mitchell J. Dahood (Weston College) 

“The Qeri as the Primary Bible Text,” Saul Levin (Washington University) 

(By title) “‘Koheleth Wrote in Aramaic,” H. Louis Ginsberg (Jewish Theological 
Seminary) 

(By title) “The Influence of Hebrew upon the Vocabulary of the LXX,” Henry S. 
Gehman (Princeton Theological Seminary and Princeton University) 

“The Concept of the Future Life According to the Greek Translator of the Book 
of Job,”’ Donald H. Gard (Princeton Theological Seminary) 

“Hosht‘ah-na’ in Ps 118 25 — A Prayer for Rain,” Jakob J. Petuchowski (Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion) 

“The Role of Satan in the Judeo-Christian View of Evil,” Edward K. Trefz 
(Hastings College) 


With President McCasland in the chair, the New Testament Section heard the 
following papers: 


“Observations on the Text and Date of Palimpsest Cod. Zacynthius,”’ J. Harold 
Greenlee (Asbury Theological Seminary) 
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(By title) ‘‘A Hitherto Unpublished Fragment of the Epistle to the Ephesians,” 
William H. P. Hatch (Episcopal Theological School) 

(By title) “Notes on Gal 2 7-9,” Erich Dinkler (Yale University) 

(By title) ‘‘Paul’s Use of endusasthe Christon,’” Terence Y. Mullins (University of 
Virginia) 

“A Possible Hellenistic Element in the Pauline Paraenesis,”” David G. Bradley 
(Duke University) 

“Notes on the Finances of the Early Church,” Holger Lindsjo (Seventh-Day 
Adventist Theological Seminary) 

“The Exaltation of Jesus in Early Christian Preaching and Worship,” Paul E. 
Davies (McCormick Theological Seminary) 


For the seventh and final session the Society again divided into sections, meeting at 
2:00 P. M. on Wednesday, December 30. With Raymond A. Bowman presiding, the 
Old Testament Section heard the following papers: 


“Continuing Mistranslations of Hebrew ra‘,”” Rolland E. Wolfe (Western Reserve 
University) 

“The Present Status of Semitic Metrical Studies,” G. Douglas Young (North- 
western Schools) 

“Ends, THE END, in the Old Testament,” Louise Pettibone Smith (Wellesley 
Coliege) 

“Sociological and Historical Observations on Zech 12,” Matitiahu Tsevat (Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion) 

(By title) ‘‘The In-Spite-Of Element in Old Testament Faith,” Edmund Perry 
(Duke University) 

(By title) “Child Symbolism in the Works of the Eighth Century Prophets,” 
Margaret B. Crook (Smith College) 

“Jeremiah’s Almond Rod,” Walter G. Williams (Iliff School of Theology) 

“The Covenant in Early Israel,” George E. Mendenhall (University of Michigan) 

(By title) ‘‘Aspects of the Deuteronomic Interpretation of History,” David N. 
Freedman (Western Theological Seminary) 

“Deuteronomy and the Levites,” G. Ernest Wright (McCormick Theological 
Seminary) 


With Floyd V. Filson presiding, the New Testament Section heard the following 
papers: 


“Luther’s Canon and Early Swedish Bibles,” Allen Wikgren (University of 
Chicago) 

“A Lexical Study of akanthos,”” Kenneth W. Clark (Duke University) 

“The Single Eye,” Henry J. Cadbury (Harvard University) 

“‘New Testament Use of Jewish Traditions about Certain Old Testament Heroes,” 
Martin Rist (Iliff School of Theology) 

“The Hellenistic Judaism of the Epistle to the Hebrews as Shown in the Hero- 
List of Chapter Eleven,” Robert S. Eccles (DePauw University) : 
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“An Interpretation of John 13,” Eric L. Titus (University Southern California) 

“Jesus and the Spirit in the Fourth Gospel,” Edward P. Blair (Garrett Biblical 
Institute) 

“The Sources of Early Palestinian Pilgrimage Iconography,” (illustrated) Harold 
R. Willoughby (University of Chicago) 


With the adjournment of the two sections at 4:30 P. M., the eighty-ninth meeting 
of the Society was concluded. 


Cuar_eEs F. Krart, Secretary 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


Jutius Aucust Bewer. Dr. Bewer was born in Ratingen, Germany, August 28, 
1877. He graduated from the Royal Gymnasium at Diisseldorf in 1895. His family 
came to this country thereafter and he entered Union Seminary from which he received 
his B.D. in 1898. The great event of his life was his coming under the influence of 
Francis Brown. The meticulousness and thoroughness of the scholarship of the man 
whose great monument is the Briggs-Driver-Brown Hebrew Dictionary moulded his own 
development. It was an age when the Old Testament field was a particularly thrilling 
one and so it is no wonder that an able young man like Bewer was fascinated by it. 
He won the Seminary’s two-year Traveling Fellowship, and went to Europe to con- 
tinue his studies. He could not go to Germany at first, owing to his legal status (he 
could have been drafted into the army on his return to his native land) and so went to 
Basel. Here he met the second great personality that influenced him — Bernhard 
Duhm, for whom he likewise had a great reverence and affection all his days. If he 
learned thoroughness from Brown he derived inspiration from Duhm. Here at Basel 
he also formed a life-long friendship with Alfred Bertholet, then a Privatdozent at that 
University. The following year Bewer was able to go to Germany and went first to 
Halle and then to Berlin. He continued his Semitic Studies at Columbia with Professor 
Richard Gottheil, whom he likewise held in great esteem and affection, and received his 
Ph.D. from Columbia with a Dissertation on The New Testament Canon in the Syriac 
Church, 1900 — a fruit of his Syriac studies and symptomatic of his life-long interest in 
the Peshitta. A door to the teaching career first opened for him at Oberlin, where he 
spent two years (1902-1904) as Professor of Old Testament Language and Literature. 
They were among the happiest of his life. But then Union Seminary called him in the 
capacity of Assistant Professor (1905-14) and then Professor of Old Testament and 
Theology (1914-27). In 1927 he was given the Davenport Professorship of Hebrew 
and Cognate Languages and held it until his retirement in 1945, when he was made 
emeritus. During this period of his service at Union Bewer also taught a course at 
Teachers College in Biblical Literature (1912-28). He was a member of the Faculty of 
Philosophy at Columbia 1913-45. Géttingen University honored him with a D.Theol. 
in 1922 and made him an honorary citizen in 1923 (the only other man enjoying the 
honor at that time was Von Hindenburg). He spent a great many summers abroad and 
enjoyed numerous contacts with leading scholars. Marburg was a place of which he 
was very fond and here he had close association with Budde and Otto. The various 
Orientalist and Old Testament Congresses he attended furnished him the opportunity 
to meet many scholars and hold fellowship with them. His friendly nature, his enjoy- 
ment of leisurely conversation in real German Gemiitlichkeit, readily enabled him to 
establish a bond of friendship with others. A high-water mark in his life was his trip 
to Palestine in the spring of 1923, in companionship with his student and friend, 
Dr. Charles A. Hawley. After his retirement Bewer taught for three years at the New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary. 

A few words remain to be said of his scholarly labors. He contributed to the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary the exegesis of Obadiah and Joel (1911) and Jonah (1912); 
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his Der Text des Buches Ezra appeared in the FRLANT series as No. 31, 1922. In this 
work, as in his commentaries, he showed his expertness in textual criticism. In 1922 
there also appeared the work which made him most widely known, his Literature of the 
Old Testament in its Historical Development. Dr. Bewer was soon afterward invited to 
prepare a new Commentary for the Gottingen series on Ezekiel. Unfortunately the 
German publisher was forced to request release from his contract when the rising 
aversion to the Old Testament in Germany in the thirties destroyed the market for 
such a commentary. Bewer subsequently utilized the fruit of his researches on this 
prophet in editing the apparatus for Ezekiel in the New Kittel Biblia Hebraica produced 
by Alt and Eissfeldt (1932). Very soon after the present meeting of our society will 
appear the two fasciculi of his Ezekiel in the Harper’s Annotated Bible Series in which 
there will become available to scholars Bewer’s judgments concerning the interpretation 
of this prophet. To that series he had been devoting the years of his retirement and in it 
there had already appeared before his death six fasciculi, two each on the Twelve Prophets 
(1949), Isaiah (1950) and Jeremiah (1951). His Daniel Annotations will be published 
during the middle of 1954, and it is expected that the bound volume of the Annotations 
on the Prophets will be available by the time Seminaries and Colleges open in the fall. 
Dr. Bewer was a member from the outset of the Standard Bible Committee and devoted 
much of his time and strength over a long period of years to the cause of the preparation 
of its revision of the translation of the Old Testament. ‘‘No one,” writes Dr. Weigle, 
the Chairman of the Committee, “‘has made a more substantial or a wiser contribution 
to the Revised Standard Version than he.” 

Dr. Bewer is survived by his wife, Hella, née von Knobelsdorf, a son and two sisters. 
To them the Society expresses its profound sympathy. 


CLARENCE TUCKER CRalG. The career of Clarence Tucker Craig touched a wide 
area of interests in theological studies: he was a Professor of New Testament since 1923; 
dean of a theological seminary since 1949; a member of the New Testament and Apoc- 
rypha translation committees of the Revised Standard Version; an active participant 
in the World Council of Churches; a leader in the Inter-seminary Movement; a member 
of the Committee on Ritual and Orders of the Methodist Church; an author of six 
books, editor of four volumes, and contributor to various professional journals, including 
many scholarly and penetrating articles to The Journal of Biblical Literature. He was 
an ordained minister of the Methodist Church, in which he held pastorates from 1918 
to 1928. 

Clarence Tucker Craig was born on June 7, 1895, in Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
and died on August 20, 1953. He was educated at Morningside College, Boston Uni- 
versity, Harvard University, Basel University, and Berlin University; he was awarded 
honorary doctorates from Boston University, Evansville College, and the University of 
Glasgow. Between his undergraduate days and his graduate studies he spent a year 
teaching in the Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow, China. The major segment of his 
professional career was spent from 1928 to 1946 at Oberlin College, where he served as 
professor of New Testament in the Graduate School of Theology; 1946-1949 he was 
professor of New Testament, Yale Divinity School; from September, 1949, until his 
death he held the position of Dean, Drew Theological Seminary. 
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Professor Craig was an accurate and precise scholar; his ability at analysis and inter- 
pretation penetrated to the core of biblical problems; his gift of writing scholarly results 
in an idiom which would insure a wide reading of people from different backgrounds was 
outstanding; his qualification as a lecturer on New Testament problems at conferences 
of ministers was remarkable. Professor Craig held high standards of scholarship and 
discipline for himself; and he expected it from his students, who deeply profited from his 
teaching. Of his several books, The Beginning of Christianity has been of great value to 
many students in college and seminary classes; The Study of the New Testament is an 
outstanding example of New Testament scholarship translated into an idiom for 
non-theologically trained persons. . 

Professor Craig was an active member of the Society of Biblical Literature and a 
reader of numerous interesting and valuable papers before this society. Many of us 
are greatly indebted to him for some of his New Testament insights. We deeply regret 
that Death took him from our midst at an early age, for he had much more to con- 
tribute to the depths of New Testament scholarship. He will be remembered as an 
excellent symbol of an all-around American biblical scholar. 


Louis GinzBERG. The late Professor Louis Ginzberg, of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, New York, world renowned for his contributions to the most 
diverse branches of rabbinics, was a member of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis from the year 1923 to his death and used to follow developments in biblical 
research with keen interest. He placed both OT and NT scholars under a heavy burden 


of debt by his magnificent seven-volume work The Legends of the Jews, a thesaurus of 
haggadah of the Old Testament; which he recovered not only from the Mishnah, the 
Talmuds, the Midrashim, and even Jewish story-books, but also from the Apocrypha, 
the New Testament, and the patristic literature, frequently adducing classical and other 
parallels. He was further the author of a series of special studies on haggadah among the 
Church Fathers and in the Apocrypha, which are important for the history of Old 
Testament exegesis. His Eine unbekannie juedische Sekte, 1922, is probably the most 
important study that was produced on the Damascus Covenant between Schechter’s 
publication of that text and the discovery of new sectarian material in the late ’40s 
and early '50s. It is a basic for all students of these writings. 
The Society mourns the passing away of one of its most distinguished members. 


ALEXANDER Marx, Jan. 29, 1878—Dec. 26, 1953. With the passing of Professor 
Alexander Marx, the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis has lost a member of 
long standing and international fame. A distinguished specialist in Jewish bibliography 
and history, he is the architect of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America’s world- 
renowned library of Jewish books and manuscripts, including the largest collection of 
printed and manuscript Hebrew Bibles in existence. In addition to the tremendous 
impetus this library has given to study and research on postbiblical Jewry and Judaism, 
this library has played an increasingly important réle in the promotion of biblical 
scholarship. The latter, though not directly a subject of Professor Marx’s own researches, 
occupied an important place with his range of interests, and he rarely failed to attend 
one or more sessions of the Society’s annual meetings. 

The Society joins his family and his institution in paying tribute to his memory. 
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ANTON FRIDRICHSEN (1888-1953). Professor Emeritus Anton Fridrichsen was born 
in Norway in 1888, the son of a Lutheran clergyman. He pursued advanced studies at 
the Universities of Oslo, Breslau and Strassbourg. From Strassbourg he received a 
Doctorate in Theology in 1925. Three years later ke was appointed to the chair of 
New Testament Exegesis at the University of Uppsala, where he taught until his 
retirement in 1953. Marburg and Uppsala conferred honorary degrees upon him. 

Professor Fridrichsen was an internationally known and respected scholar, a richly 
endowed and versatile interpreter of the Bible, a beloved and stimulating teacher, an 
active participant in the life of the church, a generous and warm-hearted person. His 
several books and countless articles and essays display a fruitful combination of historical- 
philological and religious-theological interests and methods. His open-mindedness to 
many viewpoints and his international orientation and continuing contacts precluded 
his formation of a “‘school’’ of interpretation. But through his well-known New Testa- 
ment Seminar at Uppsala he stimulated many students to scholarly productivity of a 
high order. Much of this was mediated to a wide public through various Series of 
publications which he founded and edited. Most recently the new inter-scandinavian 
Studia Theologica had been entrusted to his capable editorship. 

Death overtook him on November 16, 1953. With family and colleagues, and with 
his many friends and former students we join in a deep sense of loss. 


q 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


During the year 1953 the SBLE has lost by death 10 members, one honorary, and 
nine active members; 56 members have either resigned or have been dropped; 3 have 
been reinstated. Of the 161 new members nominated during the year, 73 have paid 
their dues. The present membership therefore consists of 19 honorary members and 
1084 active members, a grand total of 1103. 

One honorary member died during the year, Professor Anton Fridrichsen of the 
University of Uppsala. The death of the following active members has been reported 
to the Secretary: Julius A. Bewer, Clarence Tucker Craig, Louis Ginzberg, Arthur 
C. P. Hays, Ernest G. Hoff, Albert C. Knudson, Alexander Marx, — L. Pennington, 
and Klaas J. Stratemeier. 

The Society was represented at the International Congress of Old Testament 
Scholars meeting at Copenhagen last summer by James Muilenburg. The Society 
has been represented at the inaugurations of presidents or centennial celebrations of 
six institutions as follows: American University by Roland E. Loasby, City College of 
New York by Frederick C. Grant, Iliff School of Theology by Walter G. Williams, 
Monmouth College by Charles J. Speel II, University of Florida by Joseph A. Hauber, 
and the University of Miami by Irwin R. Beiler. 

As one of the duties of the Secretary as ex officio Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee is to prepare the printed program for the annual meeting, that portion of the 
Secretary’s report has already appeared in that form. 

The Secretary would record his personal profit and pleasure in attending the Council 
of Secretaries of the ACLS. He would also express his very genuine appreciation to the 
President of the Society, Professor McCasland, the Treasurer, Professor Gard, and the 
printer, Dr. Jacobs, for their helpful patience and cooperation with the Secretary during 
the year. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. Krart, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Balance from 1952 

Dues and arrears 
Reprints and back issues 
Sale of monographs 
Interest 

Subscriptions 

Sale of mailing list 
Inter. NT MSS Project 
Cred. for exchange on Canadian checks 
Donations to JBL 
Refund from Secretary 


Total receipts $15,181.76 


Printing and mailing JBL 

Monograph royalties 

Monograph ed. exps 

Sec’y’s exps., 52-53 

Editor’s expenses 

Treasurer’s expenses 

Sectional Meetings 

Southern Humanities Council 

Inter. NT MSS Project 

Replacement check to Yale Univ. Press 
Amer. Council of Learned Societies 

Typing 1952 proceedings 

Multilithing and typing 1952 proceedings, Yale Univ. Press... 
Service charges, 1st Nat. Bank of Princeton 


Total expenditures $12,478.94 
Balance, Dec. 22, 1953 2,702.82 


$15,181.76 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 


First National Bank of Princeton, N. J., as per statement 
12/22/53 $2,743.13 
Less voucher #173 


$ 2,702.82 


xiv 
RECEIPTS 
| 
89 
EXPENDITURES 
$6,838.69 
129.11 
10.00 
571.60 
22.94 
175.30 
56.01 
10.00 
4,370.02 
5.00 
45.00 
| 15.00 
217.80 
12.47 
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Bal., Dec. 22, 1953 $2,702.82 
2 $500. U.S. Treas. (55-60) @2 7/8 Bonds 


$ 3,723.45 


Respectfully submitted, 
Dona.p H. Garp, Treasurer 
Audited and found correct: 


Epwarp P. BLarir 
KENNETH W. CLARK 


December 30, 1953 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


Volume LXXII of the Journal consisted of 276 pages, apart from the Proceedings of 
the 1952 annual meeting which were numbered separately. This volume contained 
19 original articles, 9 dealing with NT subjects and 10 with the OT. We were able to 
review 33 OT books and 25 in the field of the NT; in addition to which we printed 25 
brief notices of additional NT books. All of this represents a great deal of work on the 
part of a considerable number of people and I wish to express my thanks to all those who 
have enabled us to complete successfully another year of publication: in particular, the 
two associate editors in charge of book reviews, the members of the editorial committee 
and our publisher, Dr. Maurice Jacobs, together with all the members of his re- 
markably efficient organization. 

In every previous year, I have had to speak of our “‘fiancial difficulties.” This year 
I am not exaggerating when I feel compelled to speak of a financial crisis. Two blows 
have fallen heavily upon us. In the first place, the Yale University Press, which has 
handled our subscriptions and back numbers for many years, has asked either to be 
relieved of that burden entirely or else to receive compensation for its services at the 
rate of 40% of the gross income instead of the 15% which has been charged in the past. 
This increase represents the actual rise in the expense of book-keeping and of handling 
the back issues. As our income from this source has sometimes amounted to as much as 
$2,000 a year, this action, in which of course the Press is entirely justified, will mean a 
loss of nearly $500 a year. To compound our difficulties, the typographers of the 
Philadelphia area were granted an increase in wages during the past year which will 
necessarily result in a considerable rise in the cost of printing the Journal. I think our 
combined financial loss from these two sources will not be less than $1000 per annum. 
In order to meet this crisis immediate action must be taken. 

First of all, it seems to me that an increase in membership dues and subscription 
rates is imperative. In the past 15 years the rate has been increased a total of one 
dollar, an increase of only 25%. When one considers the general rise in the scale of 
living, this is very small indeed and the wonder is that the Journal has been able to 
continue publishing at all. Indeed, it has been possible to maintain our regular pub- 
lishing schedule only through rigid economy, several important changes in our format 
and a definite reduction in the amount of material published. At the present moment 
I should say that another increase of one dollar a year, effective immediately, would 
just about make it possible for us to hold the line and continue publishing at approxi- 
mately the present rate. I hope that this at least will be done. But the Society should 
be warned that it may be necessary in the not-too-distant future to make some further 
drastic changes in our whole publishing policy. I should like to list some of the possi- 
bilities: 1. Publish again on a semi-annual instead of a quarterly basis. 2. Drop our 
book-review section entirely. 3. Omit the printing of the Proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting. 4. Admit commercial advertising to our pages. 5. Give up the conventional 
printing process and turn to some such process as lithoprinting for the whole of the 
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Journal. Such methods are less satisfactory than printing from type, but ultimately we 
may have no alternative. 

I am sorry to have to strike such a pessimistic note, but I am sure the Society will 
wish to know exactly where we stand. The editors have held the line on the present 
basis as long as they could. We hope you will see fit to give us at least the minimum 
increase in dues and subscriptions suggested above. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Rosert C. DENTAN, Editor 
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REPORT OF DELEGATE TO THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Your delegate attended the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the American Council 
of Learned Societies held at Rye, New York, on January 21-23, 1953. 

This year’s meetings, different from those of past years, as will appear later, seemed 
to constitute a successful approach to some of the problems facing the Council at this 
time. It will be recalled that last year’s report dealt with certain activities of the Council, 
and more especially with its concern over the lack of interest in and the dwindling 
support of the humanities in this country. This situation continues to occasion uneasi- 
ness, yet certain slight evidences of improvement are beginning to appear. The Council 
has been working under an added disadvantage in having to function without an 
Executive Director during the past year, owing to the resignation of Charles E. Odegaard 
from that post in September, 1952. Fortunately the emergency thus created has been 
most ably met by the Administrative Secretary, Mortimer Graves, and the entire staff, 
who performed many extra duties in a manner deserving the highest commendation. 
We may now report that Mr. Graves has been appointed by the Board of Directors as 
the new Executive Director. 

Under the new procedure for the sessions, after a minimum of time devoted to 
business and adoption of committee reports, the combined memberships of the Council, 
the Board of Directors and the Conference of Secretaries of the Constituent Societies 
were divided into four roundtable discussion groups, each with its chairman and rap- 
porteur. The theme for their deliberations was The Humanities in the Next Decade. 
Under this title the Executive Staff has prepared and distributed prior to the meetings 
a background paper, intended to suggest lines of discussion but not to limit them. The 
reports brought in by the rapporteurs to the Council as a whole for general discussion 
revealed that the panels had shown much individuality of approach. From them had 
issued many fruitful ideas, some of which the Staff plans to carry forward into action. 
It can be said that the entire procedure proved especially significant in assessing the 
present position of the humanities in American life. At least a beginning was made 
toward clarifying a program of activities which might make a strong appeal to the 
sources of support. 

One concern frequently expressed by the groups was that of relations between the 
Council and the Societies, and possible ways of strengthening these ties. It was pointed 
out that after thirty-five years of the Council’s existence, the general membership of 
the Societies is still but dimly aware of its aims and achievements. It was suggested 
therefore that a brochure describing the history, activities and accomplishments of the 
Council be prepared and distributed to the Societies; that fuller reports of the Council’s 
work be made by delegates and secretaries to their Societies; and that the ACLS News 
Letter (issued quarterly) be circulated more widely among members. The Council is 
prepared to send the News Letter to any member of this Society who will make application 
for it to the ACLS offices at 1219 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

There was general agreement among the groups concerning the appropriate functions 
of the Council (as set forth in the background paper). Broadly stated, these concern 
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the Council’s position, on the national level, as agent for the promotion and improvement 
of the humanistic interests represented by the various Constituent Societies. General 
agreement was also shown as to the four major areas of action requiring special adminis- 
tration during the next decade at least. These are classified as: a) personnel, or the 
recruitment, training and development of a new body of teachers and scholars in the 
humanities to provide for the growing needs in this field; probably the number required 
will be nearly doubled in 1965, according to statistics on progressively mounting college 
enrollments; b) implementation, or the provision of adequate tools, facilities, and 
materials for study, research and teaching which this personnel will require in order to 
make its most constructive contribution; c) communication, including not only that 
on the professional level, but also that of making known to the wider public the fruits 
of scholarly endeavors, and enlisting its interest in their support; d) research, or the 
planning, initiating and securing of support for important projects of research. 

The experience and results of this year’s meetings have been sufficiently profitable 
to encourage the planning of similar arrangements for the 1954 meetings. These would 
include discussions of topics requiring further exploration. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joun W. FLicut 
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REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


During the past year those who have represented the Schools in Jerusalem, Iraq, 
and Turkey have again brought distinction to the institution through significant 
archaeological activity. The Jerusalem School, under the direction of Dr. A. D. Tushing- 
ham, participated for the second time in the excavations at Tell es-Sultan, carried on by 
Miss Kathleen Kenyon of the British School. Although the results of this season of 
work have been described in the Biblical Archaeologist for September, 1953, it is of 
interest to record the spectacular discoveries of plastered skulls in a pre-pottery Neo- 
lithic stratum and evidence for a revision of our knowledge of the Late Bronze Age 
town. The other point of concentration of effort by the Jerusalem School was the 
Moabite town of Dibon, which has been under excavation since 1950. A result of a 
six-week campaign was the discovery of a church, probably to be dated to the very end 
of the Byzantine period. 

The Baghdad School has entered this fall into a program of excavation at Nippur, 
where with the Oriental Institute as an equal partner work will be carried on through the 
winter. Prof. Thorkild Jacobsen is serving as Annual Professor of the Baghdad School 
and Dr. Vaughn Crawford as Fellow. These two representatives have already completed 
an important survey of sites in southern Mesopotamia and will participate in the 
excavations at Nippur. 

During the past summer exploratory excavations were carried on under the auspices 
of the Schools at Nimrud Dagh in eastern Turkey by Miss Theresa Goell, who was 
assisted by Prof. Karl Doerner of the University of Muenster. This work has proved to 
be of importance for a knowledge of the ancient mountain-top shrine of Antiochus I of 
Commagene. It is hoped that further work can be undertaken at this site. 

The publications of the Schools have continued to appear, providing a means for 
the dissemination of scholarly material. The Bulletin, under the editorship of Professor 
W. F. Albright, has appeared in four regular issues and has in addition published 
O. R. Sellers and D. C. Baramki, A Roman-Byzantine Burial Cave in Northern Palestine, 
as Supplementary Studies, Nos. 15-16. The Biblical Archaeologist has been under the 
editorship of Professors G. Ernest Wright and Frank M. Cross, Jr. The Journal of 
Cuneiform Studies, edited by Professor Albrecht Goetze, has provided a much needed 
outlet for the publication of material in the cuneiform field. 

During the past year the following seven institutions have been admitted to the 
Corporation of the Schools: Fordham University, Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Shelton College, Evangelical School of Theology, Reading Pa., Western 
Theological Seminary, Holland, Mich., Candler School of Theology, Emory University, 
and the Arabian-American Oil Company. These additions to the Corporation, which is 
now composed of 87 institutions, measure an increasing interest at home in the work 
which the Schools has been able to accomplish in the field. 


Respectfully submitted, 


James B. PRITCHARD 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MID-WEST SECTION 
(Established October 30, 1936) 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis was held April 17 and 18, 1953, at Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois, in joint session with the Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society and the Chicago Society of Biblical Research. 

President Merrill M. Parvis called the opening session to order at 1:30 P. M., 
April 17. The minutes of the previous meeting were approved, as printed in JBL 
(March 1952). O. R. Sellers was named to serve with Martin J. Wyngaarden on the 
joint resolutions committee; and a nominating committee consisting of J. L. Mihelic, 
chairman, M. J. Wyngaarden, and E. P. Blair was appointed. The business session 
was then adjourned. 


The following papers were presented: 
Friday Afternoon 


Sheldon H. Blank, Hebrew Union College: “Isaiah and Immanuel” 

Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Theological Seminary: ‘‘Bultmann’s View of New 
Testament Eschatology” 

Judah Rosenthal, College of Jewish Studies: ‘‘The Number of Jews in the Roman 
Empire in New Testament Times” 

Hans G. Giiterbock, University of Chicago: “A Hittite Text of the Old Babylonian 
Period” 

H. G. Creel, University of Chicago: ‘“The Cultural Role of the Family in Ancient 
China” 

Joseph W. Swain, University of Illinois: ‘“The Rise of the Christian Epic” 

Gustav E. von Griinebaum, University of Chicago: ‘‘Muslim Science and Muslim 
World View” 


Friday Evening 


George G. Cameron, University of Michigan: ‘Persian History and Persian 
Historians” 
Merrill M. Parvis, University of Chicago: ‘Text Criticism and/or Text History’’ 


The final business session convened Saturday morning, April 18, at 9:00 A. M. The 
nominating committee presented the following persons to hold office for the year 1953-54: 
President, Julius Lewy; Vice-President, Amos N. Wilder; Secretary, Harold H. Platz. 
The report was approved and the officers named were elected by unanimous ballot. 

The following report of the joint resolutions committee was read and unanimously 
approved: 

“The societies participating in the Joint Session Program of April 17 and 18, 1953, 
would express to their hosts of the Garrett Biblical Institute not only their sincere 
appreciation of the splendid hospitality enjoyed but also and especially their heartiest 
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congratulations upon Garrett’s Centennial Year, 1953, marking a century of distin- 
guished Christian leadership. We take cognizance of the fact that “with an enrollment 
of 432 in the fall quarter and over 700 different students in residence during the centen- 
nial year, Garrett is the largest Methodist seminary and one of the largest theological 
schools in the world.” We also recognize the historic and important ‘‘Centennial 
Proclamation”’ by President Horace Greeley Smith read from the pulpit of the Garrett 
chapel in January of this centennial year. Appreciating Garrett’s distinguished history, 
service, scholarship, and hospitality, we shall remember our visit as a most happy 
occasion. 

“We are grateful to the officers of the societies for their arrangement of the program 
and their efficient conduct of the sessions. And to the members of the Garrett faculty 
and to those in charge of the dining room and the buildings we would extend thanks for 
their cordial and generous contribution to our comfort.” — Martin J. Wyngaarden, 
Ovid R. Sellers. 

Hebrew Union College, in the person of Mr. Julius Lewy, extended a gracious 
invitation to the Society to hoid its annual meeting in Cincinnati in April 1954. Fol- 
lowing some discussion as to the advisability of holding the sectional meeting in a year 
when the national meeting is to be held in the area, the fixing of the time and place of 
the next meeting was referred to the executive committee with power to act. 

The business session was adjourned. 

The following papers were read: 


Saturday Morning 


Paul S. Newey, Chicago, Illinois: ‘Light on Some Difficult Texts from the Syriac 
Version” 

Julius R. Mantey, Northern Baptist Theological Seminary: ‘‘Parallels in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and in the New Testament” 

Ovid R. Sellers, McCormick Theological Seminary: ‘‘The Poetic Structure of 
Joel 2 23” 

George E. Mendenhall, University of Michigan: ‘“‘The Meaning of the Term 
*Apiru” 

Hildegard Lewy, Hebrew Union College: “‘The Campaign of Ibal-pi-El II of 
Esnunna against Iasmah-Adad of Mari” 

Curtis W. R. Larson, Denison University: ‘‘The Pauline Motif of Dying as an 
Expression for Suffering; Schweitzer’s Mystical Interpretation” 

Allen P. Wikgren, University of Chicago: “Aspects of Biblical Authority” 


Saturday Afternoon 


Louis V. Zabkar, University of Chicago: ‘“‘The Ba in the Religion of Amarna” 

A. Leo Oppenheim, University of Chicago: ‘Ancient Mesopotamian Dream Books” 

Julius Lewy, Hebrew Union College: ‘‘Remarks on the Biblical Names Yareb, 
Methushael, Hebron” 
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C. Umhau Wolf, Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary: “Some Aspects of 
Recent Scandinavian Old Testament Study” 

J. Coert Rylaarsdam, University of Chicago: ‘The Faith of the Prophets” 

Clinton Morrison, McCormick Theological Seminary: “ “The Powers That Be’ 
as Servants of God” 

The meetings this year had added significance since they were part of the centennial 
observance of the Garrett Biblical Institute. A delightful and much appreciated part 
of the program was the complimentary luncheon at which we were honored by the 
address of President Horace Greeley Smith. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Haroip H. Pratz, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN SECTION 
(Established May 3, 1939) 


The annual meeting of this section was held concurrently with that of the Canadian 
Society of Biblical Studies at Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario, on 
May 21st and 22nd, 1953. 

The Presidential Address was delivered by the President, Professor R. J. Williams, 
on “Theodicy in the Ancient Near East.” 


The following officers were elected for the year 1953-1954: 
President, Principal R. Lennox, Presbyterian College, Montreal 
Vice-President, Professor E. R. Fairweather, Trinity College, Toronto 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor C. J. deCatanzaro, Trinity College, Toronto 


Papers by the following were read and discussed: 


F. W. Beare: ‘‘Recent Trends in the Criticism of the Gospel of S. Mark” 

C. J. deCatanzaro: ‘‘A Review of Sigmund Mowinckel: ‘Offersang og Sangoffer’ ”’ 

D. W. Hay: “The Task of the Old Testament Scholar and Theologian” 

T. J. Meek: “Purpose and Result Clauses in Hebrew” 

R. B. Y. Scott: ‘The Word in the Book” 

J. E. Speers, ‘‘The Doctrine of the Atonement in the Epistle to the Hebrews” 

J. W. Wevers: ‘‘Psalm 4 — A Reinterpretation”’ 

F. V. Winnett: “Jean Astruc, 1753, In Memoriam” (Re-examination of the 
Analysis of Genesis 1-11) 


Camino J. DECATANZARO, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION 
Established January 23, 1941) 


No report. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 
(Established April 2, 1948) 


The sixth annual meeting of the Southern Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis was held in Atlanta, Georgia, April 13-14, 1953. It was again on the 
campus of Emory University, in conjunction with the fifth session of the Southern 
Section of the NABI. The facilities of the Education Building of the Glenn Memorial 
Church were used for both these gatherings. 

The program of the NABI group occupied the first day’s session, and in the evening 
a joint meeting with the ASOR was held, at which an illustrated lecture was given by 
Emmett W. Hambrick of Wake Forest College, a former member of the staff of the 
American Schools in Jerusalem. His topic was “Everyday Life in Ancient Times,” 
and it was well received by a good audience of the members of the Societies and visitors. 
An informal reception was held after this lecture, sponsored by some of the women of 
the University and the Candler School of Theology. It was a pleasant affair, a new note 
in our proceedings, and well enjoyed by all in attendance as a further evidence of the 
well-known Emory hospitality. 

At nine o’clock on the morning of the second day, the SBLE session was called to 
order by the President, Boone M. Bowen of the Candler School of Theology of Emory 
University. After a brief devotion led by Dr. Bowen, the minutes of the previous 
meeting were called for but dispensed with in favor of the printed version in the March 
issue of the JBL. 

A nominating committee was appointed, consisting of Paul L. Garber, David G. 
Bradley, and Davis P. Melson, to bring in a report at the afternoon session. A resolutions 
committee was also appointed, made up of Lyman V. Cady and Laurin P. Brubaker. 
Acommunication was presented by the secretary from S. Vernon McCasland, expressing 
his regret at not being present at this meeting. Dr. McCasland was the representative 
of the Southern Section at the Southern Humanities Conference held in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, a few days before. It was noted that he was also President of the National 
Society this year, as well as a member of the Southern Section since its organization. 


The papers for the morning session were as follows: 


Boone M. Bowen, Emory University, the Presidential Address: ‘‘Some Biblical 
Standards of Authority” 

Ira J. Martin, Berea College: ‘The Near East Before Abraham” 

David G. Bradley, Duke University: ““Yahweh and the Gods of the Nations” 
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Brooks M. Waggoner, Martin College: ‘The Poem on Idolatry in Isaiah XLIV” 

Abraham J. Brachman, Fort Worth, Texas: ‘The New Age in Haggai’”’ 

R. Hawthorne Sales, Duke University: ‘The Separation of Christianity from 
Judaism” 


Luncheon was served in the same building by the facilities of the University Cafeteria, 
and the afternoon session convened at two o’clock as scheduled. The resolutions 
committee made its report and it was unanimously adopted, and the following officers 
for the next year were duly elected: 


President, Frederic R. Crownfield, Guilford College 
Vice-President, Charles F. Nesbitt, Wofford College 
Secretary, R. Hawthorne Sales, Duke University 


Consideration was given to the matters of time and place of the next meeting, and 
action was taken on both points in conjunction with the previous decision of the NABI 
group. It was agreed as a matter of policy that the date of the annual meeting would be 
the Monday and Tuesday following the last Sunday in March, except where either 
Palm or Easter Sunday would perhaps interfere with the plans, and that the final 
decision would be in the hands of the executive committee and the local authorities 
where the meeting would be held. An invitation was extended by Wofford College to 
hold the 1954 meeting on their campus as a part of their Centennial Celebration, and 
it was accepted. The Secretary made a brief plea for renewed efforts at recruiting new 
members of the Society in the southern area, emphasized its importance, and called 
attention to our growth in the few years since the Section was organized in 1948. 


The afternoon papers were read, as follows: 


J. Spencer Kennard, Jr., Benedict College: “Propagandas of the Augustan Age” 

Frederic R. Crownfield, Guilford College: ‘The Title of the First Gospel” 

Edwin D. Johnston, Mercer University: ‘‘The Fourth Evangelist’s Use of Sources” 

James L. Price, Jr., Duke University: ‘‘Apocalypticism and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews” 


Warm and interesting discussion was provoked by most of the papers during the 
day. The high quality of these papers, and the number presented by the younger mem- 
bers of the Section, drew frequent comments during the meeting. About sixty-five 
persons were in attendance, and it was thought by all to have been a worthwhile 
gathering, with adjournment at the conclusion of the program. 


F. Nessitt, Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS, 1953 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
(Established Jan. 25, 1950) 


The New England section of SBLE held a joint meeting with the Greater Boston 
Biblical Club at the Boston University School of Theology on Nov. 21 at 2:30 P. M. 
Henry J. Cadbury, President of the Section, presided. The subject of discussion was 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE. Five papers were presented, each dealing with one of the 
volumes of the new commentary: 


Eugene S. Ashton, Tufts School of Religion, Vol. 1 

Walter J. Harrelson, Andover Newton Theological School, Vol. 2 
Donald T. Rowlingson, Boston University School of Theology, Vol. 7 
Harvey J. S. Blaney, Eastern Nazarene College, Vol. 8 

Lucetta Mowry, Wellesley College, Vol. 10 


Open discussion followed. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Eugene S. Ashton, Tufts School of Religion, President 
Theodor Mauch, Wellesley College, Sec’y.-Treas. 


About thirty-five members and friends attended. 


Joun H. Scammon, Secretary 


NOTES FROM THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


Since by vote of the Society the abstracts of papers presented at the 1953 meeting 
are not printed in the Journal, any member who wishes to receive a mimeographed 
copy should write directly to the Secretary. : 

Members who expect to attend either the Society for Old Testament Study of Great 
Britain, meeting in Edinburgh, Scotland, on July 13-16, 1954, or the XXIIIrd Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, meeting at Cambridge, England, on August 21-28, 
1954, should inform the Secretary of SBLE of their intention at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The list of new members elected at the December meeting will be printed in the 
June issue of the Journal. 


THE UNITY OF THE SCRIPTURES* 


S. VERNON McCASLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


NCE each year with undisguised premeditation the members of this 
Society subject themselves to an address of unpredictable length 
and quality by one of their own colleagues, and in advance they cast the 
mantle of charity about whatever may be brought forth. This annual 
venture of faith is nothing less than a demonstration of the impregnable 
optimism of the professional species to which we belong. But it has also 
probably grown out of the knowledge that such unbounded trust by one’s 
friends is a good recipe for humility and serious effort. 

It is the practice of this Society to authenticate its usual communi- 
cations with weighty historical, literary and philological footnotes, but 
for the presidential address this custom is relaxed, and all the rites of 
academic ponderosity are discarded. This indicates a feeling, I think, 
that where the spirit of man is concerned, and the question of man’s rela- 
tion to God, the usual means of conventional documentation is forever 
finding itself unable to say the right word. The genial tradition of the 
presidential address indicates a persistent and lively conviction of things 
not seen. Unless I have failed to apprehend the deep and constant pur- 
pose which has motivated this professional community during the 
twenty-five years of my participation in it, you may consider yourselves 
personally, therefore, as the living documentation of my address on this 
occasion. 

The primary interest which brings this company of scholars together 
from year to year is the study of the biblical writings. The fascination 
of this extraordinary collection of ancient documents never loses its hold 
upon us. Here before us lies the choicest literary production of more 
than a thousand years. It bears evidence of vastly different cultures. 
Vestigial remains of primitive, preliterary traditions and rites are absorbed 
into the highly cultured Hebrew prose and poetry, and all of this in turn 
is finally integrated into the sophisticated Hellenistic thought of the 
early Christians. At least three different languages were used in pro- 
ducing the originals. If we could penetrate with certainty into the 


*The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis on December 29, 1953, at the Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 
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preliterary oral period and into the various cultural sources of the biblical 
materials, there is no telling how many more languages would turn up. 

At first thought, it seems strange that writings of such diverse dates 
and cultural backgrounds should be considered as one book, or even 
brought together as a related library. Yet from ancient times there has 
been no doubt on the part of those who preserved and treasured these 
documents that they possessed not only real but also a very important 
unity. While it is clear that this feeling of the unity of their writings on 
the part of both Hebrews and Christians emerged slowly at first, it is 
evident, nevertheless, as soon as they began to make collections, that 
they were putting together documents which they felt had a vital inner 
kinship and belonged together. This inner unity as the Hebrews grasped 
it was the revelation of the will of God in the Torah, as supplemented 
by the Prophets and the Writings, centered primarily of course in the 
experience and hopes of their own people. 

While it is obvious that the Jews had no idea of bequeathing their 
Scriptures as a legacy to Christians, and that they contested the posses- 
sion and use made of their writings by the Church — protesting with 
all their power that the Christian exegesis was nothing less than falsi- 
fication and misinterpretation — nothing could be clearer than that from 
the very beginning early Christianity considered the bible of the Hebrews 
as its own priceless treasure. That has been its unwavering view all 
through the centuries. Unshakable proof of this is the fact that by far 
the oldest complete copies of the Hebrew bible in existence are the 
copies which early Christians preserved in Greek. Nor was there ever 
any question on the part of early Christians as to the principle of 
unity which bound the books of this inherited bible together. It was 
testimony to the Messiah, which they found as the main theme from 
Genesis to Malachi, that caused ‘their hearts to burn within them” as 
they read the Scriptures. All else was inconsequential. Thus they found 
otherwise unknown biographical information about the Messiah, but 
especially the fully worked out concept of his personality and his 
redemptive mission to mankind. When the minds of early Christians 
had been “opened to the Scriptures,” there was no further question as 
to their unity or relevance. 

Christians inherited this type of interpretation from the Jews them- 
selves, but they soon went on to add highly significant refinements 
and elaborations of their own, so that any passage, in addition to what 
it literally said, might have several additional meanings, and the hidden, 
esoteric sense was usually far more important tha. the immediately 
obvious, literal significance. The Jewish interpretation of the lover in 
the Song of Songs as the Lord and the Christian view that he was Christ 
are examples; or one may note how Paul used the story of the wives of 
Abraham and their sons to outline his philosophy of the Christian gospel. 
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A more advanced type appears in the Letter to the Hebrews, on the one 
hand, and in Philo of Alexandria, on the other. 

So both Jews and Christians found the unity of their Scriptures by 
recourse to a method which we now call the allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture. This must be carefully differentiated from true allegory, 
such as one encounters on all hands in both Jewish and Christian apoc- 
alypses, in myths like the Garden of Eden story, sagas like the story of 
Samson, and in the great parables, especially those in the Gospels. 
All of these appear to have been written deliberately as allegories. The 
ancients had a wonderful gift for symbolical writing. Let us make no 
mistake on that point. What we mean by the allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture is radically different from that well recognized form of 
literary composition known as allegory — a type which was eventually 
to produce Gulliver’s Travels and Pilgrim’s Progress, and such a modern 
classic as Pogo. 

The allegorical interpretation of Scripture, as we now use the ex- 
pression, means rather to treat as allegories passages which were not 
consciously written as allegories in the first place. This method may turn 
into allegory practically every word in the bible, whether it was origi- 
nally written as a simple historical record, a law book, an edifying 
biography, a manual of worship, a short story, a proverb or a prayer. 
As the Christian writings came into existence and were cherished and 
finally canonized, their unity was regarded as the projection and ful- 
filment of that which had already been found in the Old Testament, 
and in time very similar methods of allegorical interpretation began to 
be applied also to the New. 


The Unity Disintegrates 


As we come down into the recent centuries, however, and the rise of 
the various forms of critical study, which have been gradually but 
inexorably applied to the bible, as well as to practically everything else, 
one can hardly fail to observe that this ancient view which held the 
bible together has now largely, if not entirely, disintegrated. The plaster 
has dissolved and fallen out. For biblical students familiar with critical 
methods of study, there is a question whether the ter sle can be kept 
standing. The bonding of the stones is exceedingly tenuous. For some 
indeed the stones have already fallen in a disorderly heap, and those 
who pass by view the mound as a cairn, whose origin and meaning are 
forgotten, or as a tell which one might dig up in search of a meaning. 

That the ancient concept of the unity of Scripture, in critical circles 
such as the membership of this Society and the type of learning which 
they represent, has substantially collapsed, is a proposition which I 
believe you would not be inclined to contest. I venture the opinion 
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that our generation of scholars no longer is willing to accept or to practice 
the application of allegory to parts of the bible which were not intended 
by their authors to be allegory in the first place. We want to know what 
the writers themselves meant and nothing more. We reject the idea of 
hidden meanings in words which were not written to be esoteric. We 
refuse to impose allegory upon unallegorical passages of the ancient 
books. The irresponsible imposition of allegory where allegory was not 
intended is nothing less than the exercise of imaginative ingenuity. The 
interpreter who practices this fantastic art may be entirely sincere and 
honest as his vision for extraordinary things is sharpened by a dogmatic 
obsession which he carries with him into the Scriptures, but what he 
brings forth is an illegitimate interpretation. In this company, I doubt 
that there will be any essential disagreement on this point. 

This rejection of the ancient method of interpretation is one of the 
most definite and decisive results of modern biblical study. But it lies 
before us as an objective fact which speaks for itself. We know that it 
is true. For two centuries or more our scholarly forebears have been 
engaged in the dismantling process, and their researches constitute a 
thrilling story. They were learning to allow the ancients to speak for 
themselves, and their discoveries were fascinating to behold. Instead 
of one clear voice speaking from the bible which ancient Jews on the 
one hand and Christians on the other heard, there suddenly broke upon 
scholarly ears the sound of a multitude. This rediscovery of the real 
people of the bible had transformed an apparent desert into a fertile 
land with a vigorous population. Scholars have delighted in hearing the 
individual voices. 

There came a time, however, when it began to be realized that although 
it was a simple matter to tune in on the conversations of plain people 
of antiquity like ourselves, as it were, we were nevertheless finding it 
difficult, if not impossible, to make contact with the one voice which 
we had set out to bring in in the first place. Moreover, although the 
small voices were always full of lively interest, it became apparent that 
it was only the one voice, not the many, which deep down in our hearts 
we really wanted to hear. All through the centuries Adam has been 
listening for the voice of the Eternal as he walked through the multi- 
tudinous Edens of the world. It is quite true that when he hears the 
unmistakable words he usually tries to hide in the trees, yet in spite of 
the awe, and sometimes terror, which the divine utterance inspires, 
Adam usually feels that it possesses just what he needs; it is good medi- 
cine for his soul; he knows that it is right; and he is glad to recover his 
sense of direction. Never is the pathos of human life more evident 
than when Adam walks in his garden unable to hear the voice. It grad- 
ually begins to dawn upon man that it takes more to make an Eden 
than the mere planting of shrubs and flowers. 
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Low Level Unities Discovered 

As scholars trained in the new methods of critical study became 
fascinated by their discoveries, they were not slow to see the Scriptures 
in new perspectives. Principles of unity running through them were not 
difficult to find. They were as varied as the different specialized fields of 
research. The philologists had a wonderful time with the languages 
of the bible in the context of the languages of all the surrounding 
peoples of the ancient world. Unity of language was evident on every 
hand, and this type of approach to the bible still continues to inspire our 
specialists today. A similar interest developed in the study of the var- 
ious forms of literary composition. Industrious persons of real insight 
have shown that the bible contains several types of literature which are 
common to other great cultures, and all such discoveries add to the 
interest of biblical studies. The historian approaches from the point of 
view of the biblical writings as historical source materials, and he is 
right, for the bible is beyond question a source of historical information 
of unquestionable and indispensable value. The folklorists have also 
had a fieid day. They have pooled their resources with those of histo- 
rians, archaeologists, philologists, psychologists and even the sociolo- 
gists, to add new light to the Scriptures, the principle of unity in each 
case varying according to the interest which carries the particular re- 
searcher to his task. And the theologians have had their turn. At one 
time the custom of writing biblical theologies flourished with considerable 
vigor. There was naturally no little divergence between the systems 
which this type of study produced, depending on the theological and 
dogmatic presuppositions with which each began, not to mention their 
philological assumptions. Today we are hearing again about biblical 
theology as the unifying principle which an earlier approach to the 
bible appeared to have lost, and there is no doubt an element of truth 
in this point of view. To say the least, it is clear evidence that Adam 
is concerned again about that lost voice. It appears unlikely, however, 
that in tangible, demonstrable, generally accepted results in terms of 
unified concepts of theology, the new theologians can be more successful 
than were their predecessors. It may be of interest to observe that 
the contemporary protagonists of this theological approach to the bible 
are often scholars whose training lies primarily in other fields. They 
are not theologians in the technical sense at all. Nor do they appear to 
be making an effort to expound the bible in terms of any sort of system- 
atic theology or philosophy. Whether the new interest may eventuate in 
such an enterprise remains to be seen. For the present the purpose 
appears to be to call attention to the religious nature of the bible. Also 
it is to show that our most important interest in this body of literature 
is a religious interest. Thése writers give the impression that as they 
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formulate their ideas they are warmed by some inner fire. They are 
obviously saying that this warmth comes to them from the Scriptures, 
or at least through them. In this respect they are returning to a type 
of appreciation of the sacred writings which has been held by believers 
all through the centuries. Another way to put it is that there is an 
apparent return to a belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures. A concept 
of revelation is thus coming to be congenial to the thinking of a good 
many biblical scholars of the present time. 


Orthodoxy Returns 


The return to ideas of inspiration and revelation may be put down 
as one of the marked trends of our biblical scholarship of the last decade. 
This might be considered as being a result of the devastation wrought 
in the minds of Western man by the wars of our generation, or as the 
breaking out of pent up revolt against a machi»: age and its various 
mechanistic philosophies. One could with some success trace this reli- 
gious tendency as an intellectual movement. There was the Dane 
Kierkegaard, whose elusive ideas smoldered for years like a deep-rumbling 
volcano under the ocean. At least there was a violent eruption which 
was felt around the world. Its tidal wave of religious fervor washed 
the shores of every sea. The first clear theological reflection of it was 
the booming voice of Karl Barth. To the generation between the two 
great wars he sounded like Jehovah from Sinai. In the intervening 
years a great number of other powerful voices in both Europe and Amer- 
ica have taken up this stirring religious proclamation. There have been 
many keen minds and warm hearts. Good work has been done along 
lines of constructive theology, yet it appears to me that little has been 
produced beyond what the classical theologies had said in an earlier day. 
The main efforts have been to show men how they could believe what 
the ancients had said. Without in any way depreciating the achievements 
of the theologians of three decades, one would probably be justified in 
characterizing the movement as at least a partial rediscovery of religious 
values in ancient creeds. Certainly one is faced with a religious move- 
ment rather than with an intellectual awakening, although elements of 
the latter have not been lacking. 

It would appear to be this general increase in respect for religion in 
the whole realm of culture that we have sensed also in our biblical 
studies. It is not unusual in these days for scientists from the most 
diverse fields to arrive at a religious view of the world; and business men, 
poets, statesmen and philosophers have often followed in their train. 
All of us professors know that religion encounters less hostility around 
the colleges now. But that is not to say that we have experienced any- 
thing like a general religious awakening, or that one is on the way. 
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That unmasked atheism stalks abroad on every campus is known well 
enough. Not in confident and truculent communism, which is essentially 
discredited in our hemisphere, but in the far more dangerous secular 
naturalism. This is the pernicious anemia of our time, and the malady 
has by no means been routed from our intellectual life, but it is not so 
virulent as it once was. There is now more searching of conscience for 
moral values, and an increasing appreciation of the various art forms 
which express life as mysteries which may be felt but not fully under- 
stood. One would probably not go far wrong in interpreting the return 
to a more religious appreciation of the bible along this line. 


The Return of Humility 


One senses in this recent movement something more in the nature 
of humility too. We do not so often hear the old challenges of orthodoxy 
now, although there are differences of opinion. Scholars from different 
communions collaborate freely, and there is little hesitation to admire 
great persons of other faiths. While it may at first be shocking to the 
sensibilities of some of us to say it, the great Bahai temple has somehow 
caught the spirit which now moves upon our souls. It has nine doors — 
one for each of the world’s great religions. Most of us are either Christians 
or Jews, and we could never be anything else, yet that temple expresses 
something of the unity of the bible — but also of the unity of all religions 
of every kind and in every land and culture — which we can understand, 
and there is surely a common quality which binds together all the sacred 
literatures of the world. We are less inclined to feel that God has re- 
vealed himself only to the Western world. Everywhere he is forever 
creating men in his image. 

Another noteworthy feature of this new religious interest in the 
bible is the absence of concern about the various problems of literalism. 
On all hands we find a willingness to recognize that a good many stories 
of the bible are myths and should be so interpreted. We would not 
dream of trying to verify the story of Adam and Eve by excavating 
some ancient tell. Once we see that the story is a myth, it becomes 
evident that Adam and Eve are every man and every woman that ever 
lived or ever will live. They are ourselves and they live again in us. As 
soon as we discover that it is ourselves walking in the Garden and hearing 
the voices, no further commentary or verification is necessary, and the 
uncanny hold of the story upon us never wears off. In this simple way 
we find ourselves able to enter into the meaning which the amazing 
author of this gorgeous piece of writing meant to convey. Much of the 
bible is like this, although it assumes the greatest variety of literary 
forms. As soon as we penetrate through the form of writing we suddenly 
realize that there has been no essential change in the world, or in human 
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nature, or in God, or in the possibilities of religious experience, from 
that ancient day to this. We stand today where the Adams of every 
age and all the world and every religion have stood. 

There was a time when religious interest was nourished especially 
by the stories of miracles in the bible, but the contemporary mood of 
which we are speaking appears to draw its strength from a more imme- 
diate source. We would not deny the possibilities of miracles, but our 
experience with the application of reason to historical evidence indicates 
that such stories could at best be only fragile support for a faith that 
is remote from the reality in which it believes. There is little hesitation 
now to recognize that the bible contains ideas of a scientific nature 
relative to many aspects of the physical and biological worlds which 
are the outmoded concepts of ancient peoples, but this seems normal 
to us and we are not shocked by it. Nor does there appear to be much 
interest now in using the bible as a source of predictions of things to 
come. The bible was once treated by Christians and Jews very much 
as the Romans used the Sibylline Books, but this type of interpretation 
is scarcely heard in our time. 

It is safe to say that the critical study of the last two centuries has 
at last effectively and permanently undercut these earlier ways of com- 
prehending inspiration and revelation and the ways in which the bible 
was thought to support faith. On the other hand, at the same time, 
there is a recovery of feeling that these early ideas still have a meaning. 
We do not base our faith on an inerrant bible, or on its esoteric meanings, 
its predictions, or even its miracles. It is clear to us that while these 
aspects of the bible were in their time the expressions of genuine faith, 
they are not susceptible of historical verification, and they may have 
been a shaping of the account of external events to correspond with what 
was essentially an inner experience within the authors’ own souls. 
Nevertheless, the bible is becoming a living book again. 

One key to our present position would seem to be that biblical 
scholars for one reason or another have come to feel that they themselves 
are in strange but certain ways involved in the religious drama. Once 
they thought they were only spectators observing the play from a com- 
fortable distance. Something has startled them with the realization that 
they are themselves actors on the stage. It is a question of the basic 
and radical conditions of their own existence which they face. Concern 
for historical, literary and textual matters will always be a goal of good 
biblical scholarship. There must be no doubt on that point. Relaxing 
of the standards of exactitude along these lines can never be tolerated. 
Yet they are not the ultimate objectives. We now realize that very 
clearly. 

The attitude of contemporary scholars is emerging from a new under- 
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standing of religion itself. Basic in this respect is the view now widely 
held that objective reason which has naturally played the leading role 
in our critical, biblical scholarship is itself hedged about with very 
definite limitations. It is therefore unable to grasp or to include within 
its legitimate scope the full range of all the important issues of life. 
We do not hesitate now to admit that the very possibility of the rational 
enterprises of philosophy and science rests upon certain postulates and 
assumptions which are themselves not established by objective reason. 
This realization forces us to face the question of the very nature of our 
own existence again. 


Faith itself the Deepest Unity 


On all sides are indications of things invisible which support the 
complicated enterprise of human life. We find ourselves rediscovering 
the major role which intuition of things not seen plays in both theoret- 
ical achievements of the mind and in the most practical affairs of the 
world. Here we find not only the source of the postulates of philosophy 
and science, but also the roots of art and love and religion. Thus we 
are able to understand what St. Paul meant when he said that we walk 
by faith, not by sight. No man in all history has ever uttered a more 
profound truth. While it was the great Apostle who gave this epigram 
to the world, the idea was the common possession of the people of the 
bible. From Genesis to Revelation, they all knew it, and they did not 
hesitate to live by it. It was this evidence of things not seen which 
inspired the religion of the bible, and it is the chain of gold which binds 
the individual pearls of the bible together into an indissoluble unity. 
All other unities which may be traced through the Scriptures become 
trivialities beside this one, which is incomparable. This faith of biblical 
men was at times naively projected into strange distortions of historical 
facts. It is quite possible that a great many legendary elements have 
thus crept into the bible. But this is of no consequence to us. Neither 
the bible nor anything else can ever be used to give objective, infallible 
validation of the “things not seen.’’ Man’s faith must always be in 
invisible things, of which there can be no rational proof because they 
are beyond the scope of reason. There is thus no rational certainty in 
faith. 

As a result of the desperate need for certainty, man has ever and 
again all through the ages sought to validate his faith by means of 
objective, tangible, historical things. These range all the way from 
sacred persons and miraculous events to a literally inspired bible and 
an infallible Church. But once it is seen that all of these external things 
in which men believe have their infallibilities only as affirmations of 
faith itself, man comes back to his original dilemma. There is no way 
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in which faith can ever be changed into something else. Our quest for 
certainty can not change that fact. 

The essence of faith is that it is an naaiiate intuition of things not 
seen. The heart of a religious man is cheered by the sense of a divine 
presence. But this certainty of the invisible never becomes objective | 
knowledge, although it is itself the foundation of such knowledge and 
inevitably transcends it. In this experience lies the deepest and most 
abiding unity of the Scriptures." 


t Persons who would like to read other treatments of this theme are referred to 
seven essays on the subject by Filson, Dentan, Davies, Grant, Glen, Langford and 
Denbeaux, which appeared in Interpretation (Richmond, Virginia) in 1951; articles 
by Wright, Corwin, Hutchison, McCasland, and Pfeiffer in the Journal of Bible and 
Religion, July 1952, pp. 194 ff.; bid., C.W. Quimby, January 1953, pp. 30 ff.; a summary 
of several articles in Internationale Zeitschriftenschau fiir Bibelwissenschaft und Grens- 
gebiete, Verlag Katholisches Bibelwerk, Stuttgart, 1951-52, Heft 1, pp. 12-14. 


A RECONSIDERATION OF “DAMASCUS” AND 
“390 YEARS” IN THE “DAMASCUS” 
(“ZADOKITE”) FRAGMENTS 


ISAAC RABINOWITZ 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE - JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION, NEW YORK 


HIS paper seeks to correct the generally accepted but mistaken 
belief that there was a post-exilic withdrawal from Judea to Damas- 

cus by all or some of the ancient Jews who produced the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (DSS) and the so-called ‘‘Damascus” Fragments (DF).* This 
wholly fictitious migration, variously dated from 200 B. C. E. onward, 
has made it difficult if not quite impossible to understand DF; it has had 
the effect in current scholarly discussion of obscuring the relationship 
between DF and the extra-biblical DSS, and, in view of the obviously 
Judean provenience of the latter, has raised such unreal problems as 
whether (and how) the ‘“‘Damascus Covenanters” are to be distinguished 
from their Judean confréres, whether the former returned to Judea to 
join the latter, the dates of these “events,” etc.? Naturally, also, this 


1 DF are cited in the pagination and lining established by their first transcriber 
and commentator, S. Schechter, in Fragments of a Zadokite Work [Documents of Jewish 
Sectaries, Vol. I], Cambridge, 1910. Schechter’s pages and lines are indicated on the 
right of the text in L. Rost’s transcription, Die Damaskusschrift [Kleine Texte fiir 
Vorlesungen und Ubungen herausgegeben von Hans Lietzmann 167], Berlin, 1933; on 
the left Rost gives the chapter-and-verse division of R. H. Charles’ translation (in Vol. II 
of his Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the O. T., Oxford, 1913, pp. 785-834). Since 
all translations of DF made prior to the discovery of the closely-related extra-biblical 
DSS texts (1948 et seq.) are now hopelessly inadequate, it seems best and most con- 
venient, pending a satisfactory edition and translation, to cite DF after Schechter. 
Pp. 1-16 of Schechter’s text correspond exactly with the first 8 leaves (recto and verso) 
of the MSS (A1 and A2); the remaining leaf (MS B), being longer, was divided into the 
4 pages numbered 17-20. A facsimile of the MSS has been published by S. Zeitlin 
(The Zadokite Fragments, JQR Monograph Series 1, Phila., 1952, Pls. I-XX); were it 
not for the fact that this facsimile is illegible in places where good photographs of the 
MSS clearly show the readings, it would be best to cite DF from these plates. It should 
also be stated that neither Schechter’s nor Rost’s transcription is free of errors. There is, 
therefore, no satisfactory publication of the text of these documents. The translations 
of portions of the text which appear in this paper were made from a set of excellent 
photographs of the MSS kindly supplied me by the authorities of the Cambridge 
University Library. A fully annotated translation of the complete text will accompany 
the edition of the Fragments which I am now preparing. 

2 See, e. g., M. Burrows, ‘The Discipline Manual of the Judean Covenanters,” 
Oudtestamentische Studién VIII, Leyden, 1950, pp. 157, 186; A. Dupont-Sommer, 
Apergus préliminaires sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte, Paris, 1950, pp. 73 ff. (Eng. 
translation, by E. Margaret Rowley, The Dead Sea Scrolls, Oxf., 1952, pp. 59 ff.); 
W. H. Brownlee, ‘“‘A Comparison of the Covenanters of the Dead Sea Scrolls with Pre- 
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non-existent migration has helped mislead investigators of such genuine 
problems as the dates of composition of the scroll-texts and the identifi- 
cation of the Jewish group by and among whom they were produced. 

The hypothesis that a group of “‘Covenanters” migrated to Damascus 
and sojourned there rests ultimately upon misunderstanding — as will 
be shown — of the seven references to ‘‘Damascus” in DF (6:5, 6:19, 
7:15, 7:19, 8:21, 19:34, and 20:12) and of the “390 years’”’ of DF 1:5-7. 
The fact that there is no mention whatever of a Damascus migration- 
sojourn in any passage of any other scroll-text in itself excites suspicion 
of the validity of the current interpretation of the “‘Damascus”’ references 
in DF and establishes the need of reexamining them. 

In order that they may be studied in their contexts, the portions of DF 
which contain them and two of the additional passages (1:3-11; 3:18- 
4:12)3 which bear upon them are here translated and annotated afresh. 
The ensuing discussion supports the correction of the current inter- 
pretation‘ of the “‘Damascus’’ references by means of a new solution to 
the notorious crux of the ‘390 years” of DF 1:5-7. 


DF 1:3-11 


For because they dealt treacherously in having forsaken Him 
He hid His face from Israel and from His Sanctuary / 


And gave them up to the sword.s 
But because He ‘‘remembered the Ancients’ Covenant”’ (Lev 2645), 


Christian Jewish Sects,” Biblical Archaeologist, XIII 3 (Sept., 1950), pp. 50-51, 66; 
M. H. Segal, ‘The Habakkuk ‘Commentary’ and the Damascus Fragments,” JBL 
LXX, 2 (June, 1951) pp. 132-33, 139-40, 141 ff.; H. H. Rowley, “The Covenanters of 
Damascus and the Dead Sea Scrolls,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XXXV 1 
(Sept., 1952), pp. 125, 127, 137, 144-45, 149-50. The last named author’s book, The 
Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls, discusses the ‘‘migration’’ in considerable 
detail; see the index sub “Damascus, Flight to,” and especially p. 75 f. 

3 These passages have commonly been misinterpreted because the ‘‘Damascus” 
allusions, by means of which they have been ‘‘explained,” have not been rightly under- 
stood. Actually, the passages help to explain the allusions, not vice versa. 

4 There is no need to list here the large literature — all of it, so far as I am able to 
ascertain, dominated by misinterpretation of the ‘‘Damascus’’ allusions — which has 
grown up about DF since Schechter’s editio princeps. Excellent and full bibliography 
of the most important discussion to 1933 is found in Rost, op. cit. Later bibliography 
is listed by R. Marcus in Proceedings of the Am. Acad. for Jewish Research, XVI (1947); 
H. H. Rowley, Relevance of Apocalyptic, 2nd ed., London, 1947, pp. 73-77; P. Kahle 
(and B. J. Roberts), Die hebrdischen Handschriften aus der Hohle, Stuttgart, 1951, 
pp. 82-90; W. Baumgartner, “Der palistinische Handschriftenfund,” (Theologische 
Rundschau, N. F., 19, Heft II [Sept., 1951]), pp. 96-100, 151; and H. H. Rowley’s 
book, The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 89-125. I am glad to learn, 
from a letter recently sent me by Pére R. de Vaux of the Ecole Biblique at Jerusalem, 
that his colleague, Pére Barthélemy, shares my view that the ‘“Damascus’”’ allusions 
are not to be taken literally. 

5 As Charles and other commentators have seen, the historical reference here is to 
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He caused a remnant to be left / for Israel, 

And did not give them up to complete annihilation.® 

So in a period of wrath? — “390 years” / as of His giving them 
into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon* — / 


the events leading up to the destruction of Solomon’s Temple and to the Captivity, 
as told, e. g., in II Chron 36 11-20. On those delivered up to the sword, see also DF 3:10, 
7:13, 8:1, 19:10 and 13; cf. the de Vaux Fragment of an unknown work (DS f de Vaux), 
line 4 (Revue Biblique LVI, 4 (Oct. 194], p. 605; and see my article, “The Authorship, 
Audience and Date of DS f de Vaux”, JBL LXXI, 1 [March 1952] p. 20, 25). The 
author is presenting an argument from history: just as the wicked were put to the 
sword during God's visitation at the time of the destruction of the first Temple — in 
fulfillment of the divine word revealed both in the Torah (e. g. Lev. 26 25) and in the 
Prophets (e. g. Isa 1 20: Jer 20 4) — so they are to be put to the sword in the course of 
a renewed visitation. In DS f de Vaux the putting of the wicked to the sword is one of 
the “signs” that the expected eschatological consummation has arrived. 

6 This is the preserved “remnant” who, for the sake of the covenant with the 
Patriarchs and with Israel at Horeb-Sinai (Lev 26), escaped the sword, went into 
captivity in “the land of ‘Damascus’” and were restored, as may be seen from the 
following lines. The same idea is expressed at 2:11-12; 3:12 ff.; 4:3-4; 6:4-7; 7:13-15; 
7:21-8:1; 19:11 ff. Cf., in addition to the scriptural quotations cited in the foregoing 
passages, Isa 1 24-28; 6 11-13; Hos 11 9-11; Amos 9 14-15; Obad 1 17-21; Jer 303, 10-11; 
31 2, 7-9; 32 36-41, etc.; Ezek 39 23-25; Neh 9 30-31, and many others. 

7“In a period of wrath ....He visited them,” i. e. God punished them. This is a 
statement of an effect in history; the causes have been dealt with in the previous lines. 
This ancient visitation is frequently referred to in DF; see e. g., 7:21 and 19:11. Itisan 
ancient example from which argument is made for the author’s own day: since the same 
causes which produced the ancient visitation are again in evidence, a similar effect — 
a renewed visitation — will not fail soon to manifest itself. According to the Discipline 
Scroll (DSD) 3:13 ff., it is the duty of the b*2vp, ‘the wise man,” (according to DF 
13:7 ff. of the apap “the supervisor”) to provide this kind of historical instruction: 
“Tt is for the wise man to instruct and train all children of light in the history of all the 
children of man, namely, all the varieties of their spirits in their manifestations, their 
deeds in their generations, and the punishments visited upon them as well as the periods 
of their prosperity. Of the God of knowledge is everything that is and is to be; before 
they are in existence He has prepared their entire plan, and during their existence, at 
the times appointed for them, they accomplish their work according to His glorious 
plan.” Cf. DF 2:9-10: ‘“‘And He has made known the years of abiding and (their) 
number, and the specification of their periods for all worldly things-to-be. And what 
comes in their periods, for all the years of the world, becomes testimony.” Such knowl- 
edge has been communicated to man by God in Scripture; it is thus possible for the skilled 
searcher of Scripture to determine the length of each “period” and even to calculate 
the time of the eschatological consummation. See DF 16:2: “The specification of their 
periods, as regards Israel’s blindness to all these things, behold it is detailed in the Book 
of the Divisions of the Times for their Jubilees and in their Weeks”; and the Habakkuk 
Interpretation (DSH) 7:13: ‘All the periods of God will come to their full measure, 
even as He has decreed for th[em] in the mysteries of His prudence.” The expression 
y1n yp “period of wrath,” it may be noted, occurs in the third Thanksgiving Psalm (DST 
3), Pl. VIII:11 of E. Sukenik’s Megillot Genuzot II (Bialik Institute, Jerusalem, 1950), 
while }17n *spa “in periods of wrath” can be read in the fifth line of the right-hand column 
of the scroll-fragment which appears on Pl. I of Megillot Genuzot I (Jerusalem, 1948). 

8 (a) The words placed between the dashes are, as many scholars agree, a gloss; 
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He visited them, 
But he caused to grow from Israel and from Aaron a root of 
planting 
To inherit / His land 
And to wax fat on the goodness of His country.? 
Now they had insight into their iniquity, 


except as otherwise indicated, such punctuation in the translation marks off the gloss- 
matter of DF. Although the point need not be insisted upon in this paper, as it does not 
materially affect its thesis, there are at least three distinguishable strands of text- 
material in DF: (1) an admonition in verse (DFa) which, except for such interpolated 
glosses and comments as the one which is the subject of this note, includes 1:1-3:20, 
5:13-17, 8:3-9 (=19:16-21), and 20:32-33; (2) the comments and glosses (DFc), in 
prose except for brief quotations of scriptural and other verse, which comprise the 
remaining (non-admonition) portions of MSS Ai and B; and (3) a body of halakic 
material comprising MS A2. DFa and DFc are, as has been indicated, partly before us _ 
in two recensions, one of which (MS A\1) is clearly earlier than the other (MS B); in 
addition DFc exhibits some glossing of the comment-material, so that the latter must 
be considered somewhat earlier than the glosses. We are confronted by a similar, if not 
quite so complicated, textual situation in DSD; these texts were subjected to repeated 
revision as conditions changed in that external world which they reflect and to which 
they belonged. 

(b) This gloss has been as commonly misunderstood as the ‘‘Damascus’”’ allusions 
and, with the latter, has been a chief impediment to any proper interpretation of DF. 
The scriptural source of the “390 years,” as has long been recognized, is Ezek 4 5, 
but confusion has arisen from failure to identify the period of 390 years to which the 
glossator applied Ezekiel’s ‘390 days.” How the glossator understood the ‘‘390 days” 
will be discussed below; here it may be remarked that the preposition > of 1n’nd cannot 
mean “‘after’’ (viz., ‘390 years after He gave them into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon’), as nearly all commentators have translated it. So far as I am aware, 
b never occurs in Hebrew in the temporal meaning “‘after,” ‘from the time that,” etc.; 
see lexx., s. v. In no passage of DF or any other of the DSS texts have I been able to 
discover an instance of in the temporal meaning “‘after’’; in every case where the 9 
has temporal meaning, it is an instance of one or another of those sub-varieties dis- 
tinguished by the lexica, and to be rendered ‘‘at (the time of),” “‘on,” “‘towards,”’ “to,” 
“for (the duration of),” “during,” etc., but never “after.” Note, for example, ywrn pp> 
“for (the duration of) the period of wickedness” (DF 6:14), ni7 *Ddxd “to” or “for 
thousands of generations” (DF 19:1), ommyiawai ombavd “during their Jubilees and 
in their Weeks” (DF 16:4), on n’anxd “at the end of days” (DSH 2:5-6), etc. In the 
present gloss in’nd quite clearly means “‘at (the time of) His giving” or ‘“‘to (the time of) 
His giving” or ‘‘as of His giving’’; the glossator intended to convey his belief that the 
“period of wrath’’ had endured for 390 years when God culminated it by a visitation 
in which Israel was given “into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon.’’ The 
glossator did not, like most modern scholars, understand the ‘‘390 days’ of Ezek 45 
as a reference to the duration of Israel’s Exile, but, as the scriptural text says, to ‘‘the 
years of their iniquity” which, therefore, were ‘‘a period of wrath” and which culminated 
in the divine visitation through Nebuchadnezzar. And by searching Scripture the 
glossator found that these ‘‘years of inquity,”’ the ‘‘period of wrath,” did indeed number 
390, exactly as he understood Ezek 4 5 to say; on this, see the discussion at the end of 
the paper. 

9 Allusion is here made to the restoration of the righteous Captivity; see Isa 111 ff, 
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And knew that / they were guilty men;?° 
Yet they were like blind men 
And like those groping for a way / 
— 20 years —.™ 
So God gave heed to their acts, 
For they had sought Him wholeheartedly, / 
And He raised up for them a Guide of Righteousness" 
To lead them in the way of His heart. 


DF 3:18-4:12 


And God, through Hiswondrous mysteries, pardoned their iniquity 
And took away their transgression. / 

19. And He built them a trustworthy house in Israel 
Whose like had not arisen of old nor heretofore:4 / 


60 21; Zech 6 12; Jer 303, 31 14, 33 14 ff.; Ezek 34 25-30, 36 8-38; II Chron 36 22-23; Ezra 
114.; Neh 76, etc. Ezek 36 24 ff. has practically the same sequence of ideas which 
we find in this portion of DF. 

10 For the “insight’’ and confession of the restored Captivity see Neh 1 5-11, 9 1-2, 
32-37; for their “‘guilt,’’ see Ezra 96 #. Cf. also Zech 1 1-6. 

™ Like the “390 years”’ of the gloss at 1:5-6, we must look to Scripture for the source 
of the ‘‘20 years’’ of the gloss here. The immediate context of the admonition speaks, 
in language reminiscent of Isa 59 10 and Deut 28 29, of a time during which things were 
not going well for the restored Captivity. Just such a condition is described in the 
opening vss. of Nehemiah, and here, too, we find our glossator’s ‘‘20 years”: “Now it 
came to pass in the month Kislev, in the twentieth year,” etc. 

12 See Ezra 6 21, 8 22-23, 9 9; II Chron 7 14; I Kings 8 48-2. 

3 As suggested in note 11, reference is here made to Nehemiah; cf. Neh 2 18, 5 9, 
8 9, 10 29 ff., 13 9, 10-14, 15-22, 23-31. The “‘Guide of Righteousness” of this passage is not 
to be confused with the ‘‘Guides” mentioned in the gloss-comment portions of DF and 
in DSH; see my article, ‘“The Authorship, Audience and Date of the de Vaux Fragment 
of an Unknown Work” (JBL LXXI, 1 [March, 1952]), pp. 24-25. 

14 This is the purged, recovenanted and righteous Remnant, restored from ‘‘Damas- 
cus,” for whom and whose successors the great eschatological prophecies are to be ful- 
filled; cf. Isa 26 2, Jer 31 31-34, Ezek 36 26-28, etc. See also DF 1:5-6, 7, 4:1 ff., 7:4-6 
(=19:1-2), 20:27 ff. On the “trustworthy house in Israel,”” see DSD 5:6, 8:5, 9, 9:3-6. 
There is a difference here between DSD and DF: in the former, the faithful are bidden 
to establish such a ‘‘house” in preparation for the eschatological fulfillment, whereas 
in the latter the origins of this ‘“‘house’’ are projected back into the time of the Assyro- 
Babylonian Exile; hence, in DF, a doctrine of resurrection appears (4:5) to enable the 
“ancient saints’’ to enjoy eschatological bliss along with those of their righteous succes- 
sors who may happen to be alive at the time of God’s final visitation. This difference is 
explicable by the fact that DSD reflects an earlier phase of a period of eschatological 
excitement, one in which the consummation is regarded as a future event, whereas DF 
reflects a later phase in which the consummation has failed to materialize on schedule 
and its date has had to be recalculated. See my paper, “Sequence and Dates of the 
Extra-Biblical DSS and ‘Damascus’ Fragments” (Vetus Testamentum, III, 2 [April, 
1953]), p. 177, note 4, and pp. 179-180. 
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20. They who lay hold of its belong to life eternal 

And shall have all human glory."® — 

That?’ is as / God had established for them through the prophet 
Ezekiel, saying, ‘“The priests and the Levites and the sons of / 
Zadok who kept the charge of My Sanctuary'® when the children 
of Israel / went astray from Me,” they’? shall bring ‘Me fat 
and blood’”’ (Ezek 44 15). The “priests” are the Captivity of 
Israel / who went forth from the land of Judah;?° [the ‘‘Levites’’ 


18 These adherents of the “‘trustworthy house in Israel’’ are both the “ancient saints” 
(see below) and their successors. Both are regarded as parties to the same divine 
contract, Jeremiah’s “‘new covenant,’’ made in “the land of ‘Damascus,’ ”’ which the 
latter-day saints, no less than the ancient ones who returned from exile, are considered 
to have entered; see 20:8-12 and notes 96 and 125 below. As we learn from DSD 2:19 ff. 
(cf. DF 14:3 f.), the ‘‘entering” or ‘‘passing’’ into the ‘‘new covenant” (first made in the 
Assyro-Babylonian Exile in fulfillment of prophecy) was an annually renewed ceremony; 
the scriptural prototype of this ceremony was found in the Chronicler’s work, Neh 9-10. 

© The righteous are to enjoy eternal earthly rule. Cf. DSD 4:7-8, 23, 11:7-8; 
the ‘‘War’”’ Scroll (DSW), col. 1 (as cited by Sukenik, Megillot Genuzot I, p. 22): “...a 
time of salvation for God’s people, and a period of dominion for all the men of His 
portion, but eternal destruction for all the portion of Belial,’ and ‘Israel to rule eter- 
nally” (Meg. Gen. II, Pl. XI, last line); DS f de Vaux, lines 4-6; DST 4 (Meg. Gen. 
II, Pl. [X:17-18), etc. The same conception is found at Dan 7 27; cf. my article on DS 
f de Vaux, op. cit. (note 5 above), p. 26. — At this point the admonition (DFa) breaks 
off and gives way to the comment (DFc); see note 8 (a) above. 

17 “That,” i.e. the historical references (“God pardoned ...and built ...”) and 
the promise (‘‘life eternal and .... human glory’’) of the preceding lines of DFa. The 
commentator seeks to show that the references are the fulfillment of Ezekiel’s prophecy; 
since the prophecy has been validated by history, the promise is also bound to be ful- 
filled both for the “ancient saints’’ and their successors. 

*8 Text: wipo “His sanctuary”, which, as many scholars have seen, must be read 
*wtpo ‘My sanctuary” in conformity with the MT. There is ample evidence that the 
scribes of these MSS were copying from texts which presented the same difficulty of 
distinguishing waw and yGdh as now confronts transcribers of DSS. 

19 Text: ombyp which, as all agree, is to be read on *byn. The commentator cites the 
passage from Ezek in an abridged form; yet the words »»b my) ‘“‘and they shall arise 
before Me,” omitted from his citation, were certainly present to his mind: they are the 
basis of his statement (4:3-4 below) that “‘the chosen ones of Israel... are to arise in 
the end of days.” 

20 (a) Schechter is certainly right in translating (=Masoretic 
Captivity of Israel’; others wrongly render (= Mas. “the Penitents of Israel.” 
The phrase also occurs at 6:5, 8:16, and 19:29, at all of which it should be rendered 
“the Captivity of Israel’; both at 8:16 and 19:29 the phrase is followed by the words 
“they turned aside from the way of the people,” a reference to the returned Captivity 
as may be seen from Ezra 6 21 and Neh 10 29; cf. Neh 9 2, Ezra 91 and 10 11. Although 
at DF 19:16 we find nawn na “covenant of returning’’ (sc. to God), aw by itself is 
generally not used in the DSS in the technical meaning ‘‘to repent’’; expression of such 
an idea by means of this verb requires complementation by a word indicating that from 
which there is a ‘‘turning back.”” Thus we have the phrase (quoted from Isa 59 20) 
yw» *av “those who turn back from transgression’’ at 2:5, 20:17, and at DSD 10:20; to 
the authors of the scroll-texts ‘av (= Mas. 'y? would mean not “Penitents of 
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are]? those who were joined with them;?? and the “sons of 
Zadok” are the chosen ones of / Israel, those called by name, 
who are to arise in the end of days.”3 Behold the specific mention 
of / their names’ in their genealogies,*> the period when they 
arose,*® the account of their troubles,?7 the years of / their 
quarreling,?* and the specification of their deeds.2? [They are] 


Israel” but ‘those who turn back from (i. e. away from) Israel”; cf. the usage at 20:10 
(‘who turned back with the men of scorn”), 20:14 (‘“‘who have turned back [MS reads 
1av not 195m as Schechter and Rost transcribe] with the man of falsehood”), 20:23-24 
(“and again turned back unto the midst of the people’ [MS: nym q)n dx ny 1201 not 
-bx ay as Schechter and Rost transcribe] i. e. became backsliders). 

(b) This expression, ‘“‘the Captivity of Israel who went forth from the land of Judah,” 
clearly reflects such scriptural passages as Ezra 21 and Neh 7 6 (where we have the 
expression mix ‘ay ‘the captivity of the exile”), Jer 284, 294, 303, Ezek 36 20, 
Zech 6 8, etc. It is the equivalent of several expressions used elsewhere in DF, all 
meaning the spared remnant of Israel, those of the northern kingdom who were not 
given up to the sword during the divine visitation in the days of Assyrian supremacy, 
and those of Judah who were spared in the time of Nebuchadnezzar; see DF 1:4-5, 
3:10-12, 7:13-14, 7:21-8:1, and 19:11 ff. Now the identical expression is found at 6:5, 
with the addition of an allusion to dwelling in “‘Damascus’’ (cf. Amos 5 27, quoted at 
i) aaa eee the Captivity of Israel who went forth from the land of Judah and dwelt 
in the land of ‘Damascus.’” ‘The land of ‘Damascus,’” then, is merely the author’s 
way of designating the place to which the saved remnant of Israel, the Captivity, were 
exiled; both at 4:2-3 and at 6:5 it is the Judean saved remnant about which he is 
talking. 

2 The text omits onbm, but the restoration is certain as all commentators are 
a 
22 Those joined with the Captivity are “the Nethinim and the children of Solomon’s 
servants” (Neh 7 60), etc. “whom Nebuchadnezzar . . . . carried away and that returned 
unto Jerusalem and Judah” (Neh 7 6; cf. 7 44-60; Ezra 2 41-58). 

23 A clear reference to just such a doctrine of resurrection as we find at Dan 12 2; 
cf. note 14 above. ‘Those called by name,” as the text goes on to indicate, are the 
righteous, covenanted faithful of the restored Captivity whose names are recorded in 
the genealogical and other lists of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah. 

24 This is the author's way of referring his reader to the written work (in this case 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah) which is his source; here the name of the book is left 
unmentioned, possibly in view of its familiarity, but at 16:4 (see note 7 above for a 
translation of the passage), where the reader is referred in exactly this way to another 
less familiar book, the title is mentioned. The use of 737 to introduce and call attention 
to a literary reference is, of course, patterned upon the usage in Scripture; cf., e. g., 
II Sam 118 and the frequently recurring formula ‘behold they are written 
in Kings and Chronicles. 

2s The “genealogies”: Ezra 23 ., 7 1-5 (for Ezra), 814., 1018 #., Neh 75 f., 114 #. 
(=I Chron 9 3 f.), 121 #. 

26 “When they arose”: Ezra 15 (cf. 11), 2 2, 3 1-2, 3 8-9, 52, 71-6; Neh 21, 31, 
7 1-2, 7 7, 12 1-7, 12 12, 12 22, 12 26. 

27 “Their troubles”: Ezra 4 1-24, 51#.; Neh 13, 2 10, 17-20, 3 33—4 2, 6 1-14, 17-19. 

28 “Their quarreling”: Ezra 10 15; Neh 5 1-13, 13 4-9, 10-11, 15-22, 23-29. 

29 “Their deeds”: Ezra 2 68-69, 3 2-7, 8-13, 52, 16, 6 14-22, 8 15-36; Neh 3 1-22, 38, 
4 9-17, 5 14-18, 6 15, 7 1-5, 64-65, 70-72, 8 1—10 40, 11 1-2, 12 27—13 3, 30-31. 
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the ancient saints** whom God / pardoned and who “justified 
the righteous and condemned the wicked’’ (Deut 25 1).3* And 
all who come after them? / in acting according to the specific 
statement of the Torah, by means of which the Ancients dis- 
ciplined themselves,33 until the completion / of the period [to 
the number of] these years:34 just as the covenant which God 
fulfilled for the Ancients, namely, in pardoning / their iniquities, 
so shall God pardon them.’s And with the completion of the 


3° The text’s 0°20 wpm requires emendation, as all commentators have seen. The 
emendation adopted here, o’nexan owipn [on], is in substantial agreement with that 
proposed by Schechter and improved by Charles. The o’nws7 are mentioned two lines 
below and frequently; for owitpn cf. 20:7, DSD 11:8, DST 3 (Meg. Gen. II Pl. VIII:5), 
DST 4 (Pl [X:21), et al. 

3 The quotation (slightly revised) from Deut corresponds to the “trustworthy 
house”’ of 3:19 above. 

32 The phrase refers to the righteous successors of the ‘‘ancient saints’? and cor- 
responds to the words ‘‘they who lay hold of it” (i.e. of the “trustworthy house in 
Israel”) of 3:19; see note 15 above. 

33 Cf. DSD 9:10-11: “And they shall be judged by the ancient ordinances, whereby 
the men of the Sodality began to discipline themselves, until the coming of a prophet and 
the anointed ones of Aaron and Israel”; and DF 20:31-32: “who discipline themselves 
by the ancient judgments whereby the men of the Sodality were judged.’’ These 
“ancient judgments,”’ as we see from the present passage, are none other than the 
ordinances of Scripture. According to 6:10-11, these ordinances are the only divine 
legislation which the faithful may expect to obtain for their guidance so long as the 
present dispensation lasts; but through the skill of the trained scribal exegete (w117 
“the searcher of the Torah’), many obscure matters (nino: “hidden things’; 
cf. 3:14 and Deut 29 28), the neglect or improper observance of which might incur 
divine displeasure, can be clarified and made part of the corpus of revealed legislation 
(mbaz “revealed things’’; cf. 5:5 and DSD 1:9, 5:9, 11-12, 8:1, 15, 9:13, 19). DF 4:19- 
5:11, an attack upon polygamy, is an example of the work of such an exegete. 

34 Text: nbxn own ypn ovdv sy, which, as the repetition of the phrase in Il. 10-11 
shows, is to be emended to nbxn ppn ty. The meaning of the phrase is: 
to the end of the present dispensation which has a definite number of years to run. 
DF 20:13-15 offers a clue as to what this number was: the difference between 40 (prob- 
ably taken from Ezek 4 6) and the number of years which had elapsed since the death 
of ‘‘the Sodality’s Guide.”” Cf. DSH 7:13 as translated in note 7 above. 

3s The ‘“‘covenant”’ fulfilled for the ‘‘Ancients” is that of Lev 26 42 and Deut 29 9 f.; 
note especially the mention of the turning of captivity and the divine compassion upon 
Israel at Deut 303 and cf. Lev 26 41. The fulfillment of this covenant, on God’s part, 
is the restoration of pardoned Israel from exile; cf. II Chron 36 22 f. (=Ezra 11 ff.). 
And just as God, in fulfillment of the ancient covenant of the Patriarchs and of Horeb- 
Sinai, once before pardoned and restored the deserving remnant of Israel, so in the final 
visitation He will pardon and grant eternal earthly rule and felicity to the righteous 
successors of the restored Captivity with whom He has made a “‘new covenant” (Jer 
31 31). The scriptural account of the fall of the Hebrew kingdoms and the restoration 
of the Captivity of the righteous remnant is, to this writer, both the historical proof of 
the fulfillment of prophecy and the guaranteed analogue to the events of ‘“‘the end of 
days.”” See DF 7:21-8:1 (=19:10-13), 8:16-20 (=19:29-33) and 19:33-20:13; cf. 
notes 5 and 7 above. 
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11. period to the number of these years, / it will no longer be 
necessary to attach oneself to the household of Judah, but to 
12. stand each over / his own stronghold 


(When) the “hedge” has been built 
The “limit” will be ‘‘removed afar.’’37 


DF 5:20-7:6; 19:1-2 


5:20. And in the period of the land’s devastation** the ‘‘removers 
of the landmark” (Hos 510) arose and caused Israel to go 


3% Text: 1vxp. This should either be retained as a form of the word q¥p, 159 
(I Chron 11 7, 12 8, 12 16), or it should be read 1x» and considered an alternate form 
of mnxp, like Mas. yi39 / nyiap; in either case the meaning, “fastness, stronghold,” 
is the same. — The sentence refers to the prophetic doctrine of an ingathering of 
Israel’s exiles before the consummation of the present age; cf. Isa 11 11 £., 141, 26 1-2, 
20-21, 27 12-13, 35 10, 49 14-19, etc.; Jer 3 14-18, 16 14 £., 23 3-8, 29 14, 30 18, 31 8 £., 32 37f., 
33 10 f. etc.; Ezek 11 17 £., 20 42, 29 25-26, 36 24, 39 25 f., etc.; Joel 411, Mic 46f,52£., 
711 £., Zeph 3 10, 12, 19 f., Zech 7 7-8, etc. After the ingathering and the victory of Israel, 
again according to prophetic teaching, it will no longer be necessary for Israel to remain 
concentrated in Judea, but they may spread abroad to teach the gentiles the knowledge 
of the Lord and to await the last judgment; cf. Isa 54 3, 66 15-24; Obad 1 15 f.; Mic 4 1-4 
(Isa 2 2-4), 5 6 £.; Zeph 2 5-7, 8-10; Zech 8 20-23, 10 8-10, etc. In the Books of Maccabees 
(I Macc 23 45; II Macc 1 18) we read of just such a concentration of Diaspora Jews into 
Judea as is here implied; the camps of DF 7:6 (=19:2), 9:11, 10:21, 12:24, 13:4, 5, 7, 
13, 16, 20, 14:3, 9, in which we see large numbers of the faithful dwelling at the same time 
as others of their brethren are living in the cities of Judah, were doubtless set up to house 
the Jews of the surrounding territories whom Judas and Simon brought back into Judea; 
cf. my paper, ‘Sequence and Dates,” op. cit., (note 14 above), p. 184, n. 1. 

37 This couplet, a paraphrase of Mic 7 11 from which all the words placed in quota- 
tion marks have been taken, is an epigrammatic summation of the preceding sentence. 
The meaning is: once dispersed Israel has been brought together again within a single 
confine — Judea — and the eschatological victory has been won, Israelites may again 
reside outside Judea. The author’s use of 172 “hedge” as a symbol of a regenerated, 
regathered and triumphant Israel is supported by the context of Mic 7 11, as well as by 
Ezek 13 5 (cf. 22 30) and Ezra 9 9. — The text’s p’nn must be read, pina, as the citation 
from Micah shows. Note the clever double entendre: pina can mean either a “prescribed 
limit, boundary” or an “enactment, decree, ordinance, requirement.”” The author is 
saying both that the requirement to take up residence in Judea will be withdrawn and 
that Israel will go far beyond the borders of Judea. 

38 The phrase is of considerable importance for the understanding of DF because 
it forms a temporal context for the “Damascus” exodus-sojourn referred to at 6:5 
below. Charles has seen that this passage’s “‘period of the land’s devastation” is con- 
nected with the divine visitation “in a period of wrath” of 1:5-7; but as he mistakenly 
places the “390 years” of 1:5 in the period after Nebuchadnezzar (see above, note 8), 
he interprets the “devastation” of the present passage as having taken place in 
196 B. C. E. To mention only one of the difficulties involved in this explanation, how- 
ever, we know of no devastation in Judea in 196 B.C. E. That Charles himself was far 
from certain of the validity of his own explanation may be seen from the half-querulous 
remark in his note on 1:5: “It is difficult to understand the chronology in this work.” 

“The period of the land’s devastation” (cf. 3:10) is indeed the climax of the “period 
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astray. /32 Now the land became desolate because they had 
spoken apostasy against God’s commandments‘? — (given) 
through Moses and also / through those anointed with holi- 
ness** — and they had prophesied falsely in order to estrange 
Israel from / God. But God ‘remembered the Ancients’ 
covenant” (Lev 26 and He raised up 

From Aaron ‘“‘prudent men,” 

And from Israel / ‘‘wise,’’4 
and “made them hearken” (Deut 410). So they “digged the 
well’’: 


of wrath” of 1:5; it is the divine visitation through the instrumentality of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as narrated in II Chron 36 17-21 and as discussed in such prophecies as Jer 
25 8-11 and 32 43-44; Ezek 66, 12 20, 36 33-36, etc. Thus the words of 6:5 below, *av 
pvt 1 paND bx Ww, must be translated ‘the Captivity of Israel, 
those who went forth from the land of Judah — and who dwelt in the land of ‘Damas- 
cus’”’ and understood as a reference to the Babylonian (and Assyrian) Captivity of 
Israel; see note 20b above. The source of the commentator’s (or glossator’s) use of the 
expression “‘land of ‘Damascus’ ’’ to mean the Assyro-Babylonian locale of the Captivity 
is, of course, Amos 5 27 which he quotes at 7:15. To interpret these allusions to a 
“Damascus” exodus-sojourn as an account of the experience of some later Jewish group 
or sect (variously identified as ‘‘Zadokites,’’ Pharisees, Essenes, ‘‘Covenanters,’’ Ebion- 
ites, etc. and dated accordingly), as all commentators have hitherto done, is to make it 
not only “‘difficult’”’ but impossible to understand DF. 

39 These ‘removers of the landmark’’ (cf. Deut 19 14 and 27 17) are infringers on 
the prerogative and the function of the true prophets, hence, as the following lines 
indicate, (1) the false prophets about whom we read so frequently in Scripture, e. g., 
Deut 131 f.; Isa 9 14; Jer 14 13-16, 23 16 f., 27 9 f., 28 10-16, 29 21-23, 31-32, Ezek 13 2 f., 
14 9-11, 22 28, Hos 9 7-8, Mic 3 5 f., Zeph 3 4, etc.; and (2) the ruling authorities who 
opposed the true prophets and helped to lead Israel astray: Hos 5 10; Jer 231 £., Ezek 
226£., Mic 31 f., etc. 

4° On “speaking apostasy,’’ see Jer 28 16 and 29 32. It is noteworthy that the false 
prophets mentioned in these passages were active during the period immedately prior 
to the fulfillment of the prophecies concerning the devastation of the land. According 
to such passages as Lev 26 27-35, Deut 29 21-27, Jer 25 4-11, Ezek 33 25-29, etc., the desola- 
tion of the land is caused by Israel’s refusal to heed the divine will as revealed by Moses 
and other true prophets; our author attributes this refusal to the influence of false 
prophets and misleaders, as suggested by such passages as Jer 14 13 f., 23 16, Ezek 13 2 f., 
etc. 

# Tread for the text’s see 2:12 for the equivalent expression 
wp mn [text: 1nwa] "mw wa. The reference here is to Torah (‘‘through Moses’’) and 
to Prophets (‘‘through those anointed with holiness”). Cf. the parallel wording of 
DSD 8:15-16: ‘That (i. e. ‘the way’ of Isa 40 3) is the searching of the Torah w{hic]h 
He commanded through Moses, so as to do according to all that was revealed during 
each time and according as the Prophets revealed by means of His holy spirit.” For 
the conception of a prophet as one anointed with God’s holy spirit, cf. Isa 61 1 and the 
many passages in which God’s spirit is said to ‘come upon” utterers of prophecy, e. g. 
II Chron 20 14 

# The covenant of the Patriarchs and of Israel at Horeb-Sinai; see notes 6 and 35 
above. 

43 The words in quotation-marks are taken from Deut 1 13 and Hos 14 10. 
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“A well, which the princes digged, 

Which / the nobles of the people delved, 

By means of a sceptre-prescriber’’#4 (Num 21 18). 
“The well” is the Torah. And its “diggers” are / the Captivity of 
Israel, those who went forth from the land of Judah — and 
dwelt in the land of “‘Damascus’’4s — / all of whom God called 
“princes” because they had sought Him; nor has / their 
glory‘? been refuted by the mouth of anyone.** And the “‘sceptre- 
prescriber’ is the searcher of the Torah,*® as / Isaiah said: 
“He bringeth forth an implement for His work” (Isa 54 16). 
And “‘the nobles of the people” are / they who come “‘to delve 
the well” by means of the prescribed enactments in which the 
“sceptre-prescriber’’ has prescribed / that they should walks° 
during the whole period of wickedness;5* and these only shall 


44 As may be seen from the following interpretation, the writer treats ppind in both 
of the senses which the word can bear, namely, “‘sceptre, commander's staff” and 
“prescriber (of laws).”” 

45 See 4:2-3 and notes 20 and 38 above. 

4 The word “princes” of the Numbers passage is here identified with the righteous 
of the returned Captivity; see 1:10 above, note 12, and cf. the usage of “princes” at 
Ezra 8 29, 9 1, 10 14, Neh 101 and 12 31. 

47 Text: onax», which must either be an otherwise unattested synonym of n7KN5n, 
or simply a faulty spelling of this word. 

48 This is an allusion to the propaganda of the Hellenizers: our author is saying that 
nobody has ever questioned the virtue of the Captivity, whose righteousness consisted 
in scrupulous fulfillment of the divine will, and from whose conduct — especially in 
regard to their self-segregation from all things foreign — no argument can be made in 
justification of hellenizing practices. DF 5:2-6, the apology for David, is a rebuttal 
of just such an argument of the Hellenizers, who apparently had used the example of 
David's disregard of the express statement of the Torah (Deut 17 17) to justify their 
own practices. 

49 The “‘searcher of the Torah,” here the interpretation of the ‘‘sceptre — prescriber” 
(ppind) of Num 21 18 as collocated with the “implement” (*>>) of Isa 54 16, is at 7:18 
the interpretation of ‘‘the star of your God” of Amos 5 27 as collocated with the “star .... 
from Jacob” of Num 24 17. It is, of course, a “searcher of the Torah” who thus exempli- 
fies his own method in finding his function adumbrated in Scripture. As we now see 
from DSD 6:6 and 8:11-12, the “star-sceptre (prescriber)” =“‘searcher of the To 
is not, as many have thought, a prophet, Messiah or Guide of Righteousness; he is an 
exegete — a scribe — who by his skill in collocating texts is able to make their “hidden” 
meaning plain. At DF 7:18-19 we are told that practitioners of this art were among the 
preserved remnant who went into the Assyro-Babylonian Captivity (‘“Damascus’’); in 
the thinking of this writer, Ezra was undoubtedly such a “searcher of the Torah.” 
Cf. note 33 above. 

s° The faithful are to observe the Torah according to the interpretation of the 
scribes (‘the searcher of the Torah” / “the prescriber”). It is through scribal research 
(w171d) that latent obscurities (mnp3 “hidden things”), which might otherwise be occa- 
sions of error and sin (cf. 3:14), are elucidated. See above, 4:8 and note 33. 

Text: pp; read yp as at 6:14 and 15:7; cf. 12:23 nywin yp3. The ex- 
pression is also found at DSH 5:7-8, where it is conceived as having terminated: in 
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they obtain until the arising of / the Guide of Righteousness in 
the end of days. 

And all who have been brought into a covenant’ / not to 
come unto the Sanctuary “‘to kindle fire upon His altar in vain’’s4 
become “‘closers of / the door’’ss’ — as God has said: 

“Who among you will close his door? 
Nor shall ye kindle fire upon My altar / in vain” (Mal 1 10) 
— if they do not observe to do according to the exact statement 
of the Torah for ‘the duration of) the period cf wickedness:5® 
and to separate themselves / from the sons of the Pit:57 and to 
hold sacredly aloof from the wealth of wickedness which is 
uncleans* (whether) because of vow,5® or of ban,® / or of the 
Sanctuary’s wealth,® or in respect of 
“Robbing the poor of His people, 
So that widows are their spoil (Isa 10 2) / 
a7. And they murder orphans”’ (Ps 94 6) :5*4 
and to distinguish between the unclean and the clean: and to 


DSH “the end of days,” though destined to “‘be prolonged more than all that the 
Prophets have spoken” (7:7-8), has been ushered in. In DFc and DFh, however, 
“the period of wickedness” is once again conceived as in progress: like the expression 
“dominion of Belial’ in DSD (1:23-24), it is a generic description of time anterior to the 
eschatological consummation. The reason for the difference between DSH and DFc(h) 
in the usage of the expression is that the latter exhibits (DFc 20:13-15) a recalculation 
of the time of the consummation. See my article “‘Sequence and Dates,” etc., op. cit. 
(n. 14 above), p. 179 and notes 4, 1, and 6 to pp. 177, 178 and 179 respectively. 

82 Text: ptxm m1, a reminiscence of Hos 10 12; the expression may be a late scribal 
“correction” of p1xm a, found eisewhere both in DF and DSH. — The faithful are to 
have no new revelation of the divine will for man other than that obtainable through 
scribal interpretation of Scripture until the arising (the resurrection?) of the Guide of 
Righteousness in the end of days. See DSD 9:10-11 as translated in note 33 above, 
and cf. I Macc 14 41; the same idea is involved in the Talmudic 17x sav ty, on which 
see L. Ginzberg, Eine unbekannte jiidische Sekte (New York, 1922), p. 304, n. 1. 

33 I, e., all — priests, Levites and laymen — who have covenanted themselves in the 
exilic and post-exilic ‘‘new covenant.” Cf. Neh 1035; DSD 2:19-21; DFh 14:3-6. 

54 Mal 1 10 is quoted as a concise summary of the familiar scriptural teaching that 
sacrifices and cultic ceremonies without righteousness are vain. 

ss As the context of the quotation from Malachi shows, this means “those dis- 
pleasing to God,” hence those not destined unto “‘life for a thousand generations” 
(7:6; 19:1). 

86 With the succeeding list, compare the similar ones which appear at DSD 1:1-18, | 
5:1-7, 8:1-4, and 9:12 ff.; these lists are patterned after Neh 10 29 f. 

57 The Hellenizers; cf. DSD 5:1-2, 9:16, 10:19-20, etc. 

88 DSD 5:14-15, 19-20; 9:8-9, etc. 

59 I. e., the property of a “‘wicked man,” which he may have vowed, but failed to 
transfer, to the Lord; cf. Deut 23 22. 

6° See Lev 27 28. 

& Tithes, Lev 27 30; sanctified real property, Lev 27 16; and the like. 

Cf, DSH 12:2-10. 
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discriminate between / the holy and the common:® and to keep 
the Sabbath day according to its exact statement, and the 
sacred seasons / and the Day of the Fast™ according to the 
commandments*®s — (upon) those who have entered the ‘new 
covenant”’ (made) in the land of ‘‘Damascus’’—: / to set apart 
for offering the holy things according to the exact statements 
thereof :§7 to love each his brother / as himself,** and to uphold 
the hand of the poor and the needy® and the stranger,?7° and 
to seek each the welfare of / his brother nor deal faithlessly 
against the kin of one’s flesh:” to abstain from harlots / in 
accord with the ordinance: to reprove each his brother in 
accord with the commandment, nor bear grudge / from day to 
day:73 and to separate oneself from all uncleannesses according 
to their ordinances and not make / one’s holy spirit detestable, 


6 Ezek 22 26, 44 23; cf. Lev 10 10, 11 47, 20 25, Ezek 42 20. 

6 I. e. in Torah and Prophets. 

64 See Lev 23 for legislation on Sabbath, sacred seasons and the ‘‘Day of the Fast” 
(i. e. OY). 

6s Rost’s transcription reads xxp2. The photograph, however, clearly shows that the 
first letter of the word was 2 while the damaged letter after the 8 is indubitably a n. 
As it stands in the MS, therefore, the word is nxxo>, which yields no sense. We might 
treat the first three letters of the word as an abbreviation for mx 103, read n¥ mx 109, 
and so obtain “....as He commanded those who entered,”’ etc.; an abbreviation 33 
(not 33 as Rost and Schechter transcribe) standing for 3:n23 or 31ND 7WwE> occurs at 
19:1 (MS B). But the occurrence of mx03 at 7:2 makes it more likely that nnxn2 is to 
be read here, an emendation which receives further support from the parallels 771753 
and omwine> of the preceding and succeeding lines. An x is an easy scriba!l error 
for n. 

6 The commandments are incumbent not merely upon those of Israel who were 
“in the land of ‘Damascus’ ”’ (Amos 5 27) at the time that the ‘‘new covenant” (Jer 31 31) 
was made between God and Israel, but upon all who have entered this covenant, whether 
then or subsequently; see above 3:20, 4:8, and notes 15, 32, and 35. The words 7783 
constitute a geographical adjective, as it were, modifying literally, 
“the in-the-land-of-‘Damascus’ ‘new covenant,’ ”’ or as we might say, “‘the exilic ‘new 
covenant.’ ” This is clearly implied at 20:9-14; cf. notes 96, 125 and 128 below. In the 
thinking of this author, the exilic ‘‘new covenant” foretold by Jeremiah was considered 
to have been made with all Israel, both exilic and post-exilic, just as the covenant of 
Horeb-Sinai was made both “with him that standeth here with us this day before 
the Lord our God, and also with him that is not here with us this day” (Deut 
29 14). 

67 Lev 22 15; Num 18 19, 24 etc. 

68 Lev 19 17-18. 

69 Ezek 16 49; Lev 19 9-10; Deut 15 7-8. 

7 Exod 23 9; Lev 19 10, 33-34; Deut 1019. Probably ‘‘stranger” means “‘proselyte” 
here; cf. DFh 14:4. 

™ Lev 25 25 ff., 25 47-49. 

7 Deut 23 18-19; Lev 19 29, 21 7; cf. Hos 4 14. 

73 Lev 19 17-18. 
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according as God has distinguished for them.” All who walk / by 
these in holy integrity, according to all His admonition, God’s 


11. 


covenant 


A 


for them /is absolutely 
sure?> to give them life 
“for a thousand genera- 
tions’ (Deut 7 9).7° 


B 


for them is absolutely sure’s 
to give them life for thou- 
sands of generations — as it 
is written, ‘‘Who keepeth 
covenant and mercy / for 
them that love Him and for 
them that keep His com- 
mandments, for a thousand 
generations” (Deut 7 9).—7* 


DF 7:9-8:2 =19:5-14 


Al 


And as for all who reject,” 
during God’s visitation of 
the land7’ the recompense 
of the wicked is to recoil / 
upon them through the 
coming (to pass) of the 
word which is written 
among the words of 
Isaiah79 son of Amoz, the 
prophet, / as it said: ‘He 


B 


And as for all who reject 
the commandments / and 
the statutes,77 the recom- 
pense of the wicked is to 
recoil’? upon them during 
God’s visitation of the 
land /78 through the coming 
(to pass) of the word which 
is written by the hand of 
Zechariah,”? the prophet: 


74 Lev 20 25. 

78 Since both MSS read noni instead of the expected nimsi, the reading is un- 
doubtedly the true one, and not a scribal error. What we have here is an instance of 
the so-called intensive plural; cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, Heb. Gram. (Oxford, 
1910), p. 397e. 

7% Cf. 4:7-10 and note 35 above. 

77 The understood object of “reject” in MS A1 is “the commandments and statutes,” 
the expressed object of the same verb in MS B. The insertion of the expressed object 
in the recension of MS B was ‘in the interest of clarity: since oxo “reject” takes its object 
with 3, the reader of the recension of MS Al might take the object of ‘‘reject” to be 
“God's visitation of the land,” for this phrase is also introduced by the preposition 3. 
This change is one of the indications that the recension of MS B is later than that of 
MS Al. 

778 Rost’s transcription reads 3°wnb, which is a misprint for awn, as the photograph 
of the MS clearly shows; Schechter’s transcription is correct at this point. 

78 The reference is to the expected final visitation, not to its “ancient” analogue 
mentioned below (7:21 and 19:11). Cf. 1:6; 4:8-10, and notes 5, 7, and 35. 

79 In the recension of Al, Isaiah’s prophecy is made to apply both to the “ancient” 
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shall bring®® upon thee, “Awake, O sword, 

and upon thy people, and against / 

upon thy father’s house My shepherd 

days which / have [not]* And against the man 
come from the day that that is 

Ephraim departed from My associate, 

Judah’’ (Isa 7 — Saith God; 

When the two houses of Smite the shepherd, 
Israel separated, / Ephraim That the sheep may be 
departed from Judah;* scattered, / 

now as for all the back- And I shall turn My 
sliders,** they were deliv- hand upon the little 
ered up to the sword,*s but ones”’ (Zech 13 7). 
those who held fast / es- 
caped to ‘‘the land of the 
north” (Jer 16 15 et al.).% 


and to the final visitation; in the B recension Zechariah’s prophecy is made to apply 
to the final visitation, while Ezekiel’s is applied to the “‘ancient’”’ one. The change was 
made by the editor of the B recension (a) because the quotation from Isa, in addition 
to applying to two separate sets of events, is couched in vague and general terms, whereas 
he must have regarded the quotations from Zech and Ezek as more specifically and 
concretely apt; (b) because use of the Isa passage required an additional series of 
scriptural quotations and explanations which the editor of the B recension wished to 
eliminate as contributing nothing of essential importance to the main point, namely, 
proof of the certainty of the final visitation from its “ancient” analogue; and (c) be- 
cause the B recension seeks to produce a smoother and more uniform text from the 
originally distinct comment and gloss portions of DFc (cf. note 8(a) above, and note 82 
below). 

80 The text’s s)2’ is to be corrected to x°2", as in MT; cf. the remark on the confusion 
of waw and yddh in note 18 above. 

8: xb has fallen out of the text by scribal error. 

8 At this point a long gloss extending through the word “Belial” at 8:2 has been 
interpolated into the text of the comment. Originally, the words of 8:2-3, ‘‘That is the 
day when God will visit,” came immediately after the quotation of Isa 7 17; the gloss 
was inserted to explain the quotation and to strengthen its application to the final 
visitation by providing the proof-analogue of the ‘‘ancient”’ visitation. Several allusions 
to “Damascus” in DF, as well as the ‘390 years’’ and the ‘‘20 years” of 1:5-6 and 10, 
are ultimately the work of this glossator; while the editor of the B recension has 
sought to fuse both the comment and gloss portions of DFc into a more harmonized 
text. 

83 Cf. I Kings 12 16-17=II Chron 10 16-17. To this writer, this is the beginning of the 
‘period of wrath” which culminated in the “‘ancient’’ visitation; see above 1:5-6 and 
5:20 and notes 7, 8, and 38. 

84 Cf. Isa 1 4. 

8s See 1:4 and note 5 above. 

8 ‘Those who held fast” are the righteous, spared remnant of both kingdoms who 
went into Assyrian and Babylonian captivity. ‘The land of the north” (Jer 3 18 and 
31 8, as well as 16 15; Zech 2 10, 6 8) is the equivalent of “‘beyond ... Damascus” quoted 
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As (Scripture) has said: 
“And I shall exile the 
tabernacles of your king / 
and the firm establishment 
of your (divine) likenesses 
beyond the tents of Da- 
mascus’”’ (Amos 5 26-27a).°7 
The books of the Torah are 
16. “the tabernacle of / the 
king,’’ as (Scripture) has 


at 7:15 from Amos 5 27 and of all the other “Damascus” allusions in DF. As the con- 
text here clearly shows, ‘‘land of the north” =‘‘Damascus”’ =the locale of the Assyro- 
Babylonian captivity of the righteous, spared remnant of the “ancient visitation.” 
See above 4:2-3, 6:5, and notes 20b and 38. 

87 (a) With a single exception / all the words in the citation are those 
of our MT; though the position of one word has been changed, and though some of the 
words in the MT do not appear in the quotation, the interpretation of the following 
lines is really based upon the vss. of the MT; cf. n. 19 above. *n*bam “‘And I shall exile” 
has been displaced from the beginning of vs. 27 to the beginning of vs. 26, thus eliminating 
onxvn “and ye shall carry’’; but the idea of ‘‘carrying”’ is at least implicit in the author's 
interpretation, for he clearly means to convey that Israel carried the books of the Torah 
and of the Prophets with them into exile. n2°7bx am12 “star of your God” does not 
appear in the citation, yet it is the subject of the interpretation given at 7:18 ff.; while 
the pons “‘you”’ (i. e. Israel) of MT vs. 27 is subsumed in the author's interpretation of 
“your king.” Whether the author’s text of Amos had pwo7d “beyond 
Damascus,” or pup ‘onxo “away from” or “farther than (=beyond) the tents of 
Damascus,”’ cannot now be determined; in either case the sense he gave to the ex- 
pression — the territory beyond Damascus as one faces Damascus from Judea — is 
the same. 

(b) The citation is translated to accord with the author’s interpretation, rather than 
as modern exegetes understand these vss. It is obvious that he took mi>0 as the plural 
of m20 “booth, tabernacle”; perhaps it is not so obvious that he understood 13 as 
deriving from })> in the sense of ‘‘something firmly established, definitely true, certain.” 
At DF 5:12 we find 1n>: xb ‘‘they (the statutes) are not definitely true”; the root occurs 
elsewhere in DSS in the same sense: DS f de Vaux |. 4 (JBL LXXI, 1 [March 1952], 
pp. 20 and 28) and DST 4 (Meg. Gen. II, Pl. [X:14), in both of which the reference is to 
prophecy. The “something firmly established” to this writer meant the words of 
scriptural prophecy. He took o>°»>x in the sense which obs has at Gen 1 26-27, where 
we are told that man was created in the “‘image”’ or “likeness” of God. Hence o>:»bx 
means “‘your (divine) likenesses,” i. e. ‘your men’’ in whom the divine breath (Gen 2 7) 
was inspired. Thus ‘‘the firm establishment of your (divine) likenesses” was interpreted 
by this writer to mean the certainly true (and sure to be fulfilled) words of your divinely 
inspired men, i. e. the books of the Prophets. 

(c) This passage of Amos is, of course, the source of this text’s use of ‘‘Damascus” 
in the sense of the locale of the Assyro-Babylonian captivity of the spared remnant of the 
kingdoms of Israel and of Judah which were destroyed in the course of the “ancient 
visitation.” ‘‘Damascus’”’ is not the only example of this text’s use of a biblical tag to 
short-cut expression of a complicated idea or theory: cf. ‘“‘the removers of the landmark” 
(Hos 5 14) at 5:20 above (and see note 39); ‘‘the builders of the wall’ and “the daubers 
of whited plaster” (Ezek 13 10 £.; 22 28) at 4:19, 8:12 =19:24~25, etc. 
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said: “And I shall raise up 
the tabernacle of David 
that is fallen’’ (Amos 9 11). 
“The king’”’/ is the congre- 
gation (of Israel.).°* And 
“the firm establishment of 
the (divine) likenesses’’ is 
the books of the Proph- 
ets*?/ whose words Israel 
had spurned.%° And “the 
star’’* is the searcher of 
the Torah / who came to 
“Damascus,” as it is 
written: 
“A star hath marched | But “they that heed” 
forth from Jacob, Him are “the poor of 
And a sceptre shall the flock” (Zech 11 11).93/ 


88 Amos 9 8-11 is the proof-passage which justifies the author’s interpretation of 
“tabernacles of your king’’ (Amos 5 26) to mean “‘the books of the Torah” which are 
Israel’s and which Israel is to obey. In Amos 9 8-10 “kingdom,” “house of Jacob,” 
‘house of Israel” and ‘‘My people” are all parallel expressions for the Israelites (=‘“‘con- 
gregation”) whose destruction (but ‘not utterly’) is prophesied because they were 
“sinners,” i. e. because they had not obeyed the commands of the books of the Torah. 
Thus in Amos 9 11 (‘In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen’), 
the restored ‘‘tabernacle’” =the Torah which is to be obeyed, while “David,” both by 
logic and by parallelism with “kingdom,” “‘house of Jacob,” etc. of the preceding vss., 
must =the congregation of Israel. And since David also=“‘king,”’ ‘“‘the tabernacles of 
your king” of Amos 5 26 are seen to mean the books of the Torah which belong to, and are 
to be heeded by, the congregation of Israel. The exegetical process may be schematized 
as follows: 

sin (Amos 9 8, 10) =no (i. e. “‘fallen’”’) ‘‘tabernacle” (Amos 9 11); 
sin=no Torah; 
no Torah =no “tabernacle”; 
*. “tabernacle’”’ (Amos 5 26) = Torah. 

“Tsrael” (Amos 9 9) =congregation of Israel; 
“Israel” =‘‘David’’ (Amos 9 11); 
“David” =king; 

.”. “king” (Amos 5 26) =congregation of Israel. 

Ergo: ‘‘tabernacles of your king” (Amos 5 26)=Torah of the congregation of 
Israel. 

89 See above n. 87 (b). In the MS the scribe has corrected o'nbsn “2 to ‘xm >), 
but without striking out the former. 

9° See above 5:20-21 and notes 38 and 39; cf. Neh 9 26. 

x “Star” is quoted from Amos 5 26, though it does not appear in the citation of the 
passage given at 7:14-15; see note 87 (a). 

92 See above 6:7 and note 49. 

93 See above n. 79, on use of the prophecy of Zech by the editor of the B recension. 
It is probable that the editor saw in the words ‘‘My shepherd and... . the man that is 
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arise / from Israel” 
(Num 24 17). 

The “‘sceptre”’ is the prince 
of the whole congregation ;™ 
and when he arises “he 
will break down / all the 
sons of Seth” (Num 
24 These® were al- 


These shall escape dur- 
ing the period of visita- 
tion, while the rest shall 
be delivered over to the 
sword with the coming 
of the anointed of / Aaron 
and Israel;%* just as oc- 
curred during the ancient 


My associate” references to the wealthy, hellenizing aristocracy and to the hellenizing 
priests, while the “sheep” and ‘‘the little ones” refer to those among the people who 
either followed, or did not actively oppose, hellenizing leadership. Per contra, “they 
that heed ...the poor of the flock’’ are the covenanted faithful, the “‘saints’’ of the 
Hasidean sodality. Cf. DSH 12:3-4. 

94 By collocation with Num 24 17, the ‘“‘star’’ of Amos 5 26 is made to include both 
“the searcher of the Torah” and a reference to the Davidic messiah; scions of the house 
of David were among those carried captive to Babylon: Jehoiakim (II Chron 366), 
Jehoiachin (II Chron 36 10); see also Ezek 37 24-25. While the editor of A1 thus clearly 
expects a messiah of the Davidic house, the editor of B expects an ‘“‘anointed of Aaron 
and of Israel.’’ The text of B reads bx w but at DSD 9:11 we have this 
expression in the plural, bxrwy y77N ‘wa “the anointed ones of Aaron and Israel.” 
In the light of the DSD passage, and remembering that MS B is a copy of the text 
made in medieval times when the doctrine of the Messiah involved a single such deliv- 
erer, it is to be suspected that the medieval scribe “‘corrected” the word *mv» which 
originally stood in B toma. This suspicion is strengthened by the fact that the editor 
of the B recension, as pointed out above, derives his conception of the final visitation 
from the prophecy of Zech; and the biblical source of the DSD reference to “‘the anointed 
ones of Aaron and Israel” is indubitably Zech 4 14, which speaks of “the two anointed 
ones that stand by the Lord of the whole earth.’ Now in the DSD passage ‘‘the anointed 
ones” are probably (a) the priest “anointed” (Exod 30 30 et al.) for ‘battle’? (Deut 
20 2; cf. Mishnah Sotah 8:1 f.) and (b) the Davidic messiah. If, then, the plurai cstr. 
‘wp originally stood in the B recension in this passage and at DFh (A2) 12:23 —at 
20:1 we read ‘‘an anointed from Aaron and from Israel” which might mean either one 
or two — the meaning would be the same as in the DSD passage, and we should have 
to conclude that the editor of the B recension, like the author of the A passage, looked 
forward to a Davidic messiah. If, however, the singular cstr. mw» was original here, 
we might suppose that the B editor was now looking forward to a non-Davidic messiah 
of priestly antecedents, i.e. probably an Hasmonean; and this would constitute an 
additional motive for his revision of the A recension. In my opinion, however, the 
weight of the evidence favors assumption of an original pl. cstr. in this passage, hence 
that the editor of B was also expecting a Davidic messiah. 

95 The Davidic messiah will destroy the nations hostile to Israel, as well as the 
“wicked” in Israel. This is implied both in the biblical context of the Numbers passage 
cited here and in the term ‘‘sons of Seth,” i. e. all who, like their ancestor Seth, do not 
“call upon the name of the Lord” (Gen 4 26). 

9° In A, “these” are (1) ‘‘the books of the Torah,” (2) ‘the books of the Proph- 
ets,’ (3) “the congregation,” i. e. the righteous remnant of Israel, (4) ‘‘the searcher 
of the Torah,” i.e. the scribal exegete, and (5) “‘the prince’ i.e. the ancestry of 
which the Davidic messiah is expected to be the offspring. These, in the writer’s view 
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lowed to escape during the 
ancient period of visita- 


period of (His) visitation,” 
as He said / through Eze- 


tion, / but the backsliders 
were delivered up to the 
sword.%? Such also is the 
judgment of all those en- 
tering His covenant™™® 
who / do not hold fast to 
these things:'* they are to 
be visited for utter de- 
struction by the hand of 
Belial.—” 


kiel:97* “To set the mark 
upon the foreheads of those 
sighing and groaning’”’ 
(Ezek 9 4),98/ while the rest 
were delivered up to “a 
sword executing the venge- 
ance of the covenant”’ (Lev 
26 25).99 Such also is judg- 
ment for all those entering / 
His covenant’? who do not 
hold fast to these stat- 
utes:'* they are to be vis- 
ited for utter destruction 
by the hand of Belial.* 


of biblical history, were all that were left after the divine visitation put aa end to pre- 
exilic Israel in the time of Nebuchadnezzar; they were the elements which, restored to 
Judea, formed the post-exilic theocracy. It was with an exilic Israel which comprised 
all these elements, the author is saying, that the Lord fulfilled the prophecy of Jer 
31 31 £., and made a “new covenant.” This “new covenant,” first made with exilic 
Israel ‘‘in the land of ‘Damascus,’ "’ is the prophetic counterpart of the ancient Torah- 
covenant of Horeb-Sinai, which is not superseded, but taken up into and made part of, 
the prophetic “‘new covenant.”” Hence the interpretation of the verses of Amos (5 26-27; 
9 8-11) to include both the books of the Torah and the books of the Prophets among the 
elements which survived the catastrophe that put an end to pre-exilic Israel. It is this 
wholly biblical account of the previous history of Israel which is the context of the 
allusion to “Damascus” at 7:19, as in the other passages; ‘“‘Damascus,” therefore, can 
only refer to the scriptural Assyro-Babylonian Captivity, and cannot mean the real 
city of Damascus as the supposed terminus of an otherwise unattested migration from 
Judea of some later Jewish sect. See notes 15, 35, and 66 above, and notes 113, 125 
and 128 below. 

96a Note how the editor of the B recension has altered the sentence of A to make 
“these” refer to those who will be saved during the final visitation. 

97 Read in7p5 for the text’s impossible n7p2. 

The text reads bxprm’ Sxprm wx, probably produced by the effort to 
correct an original bxprm’ to the more theologically acceptable 772 7108 
bxpim. The photograph shows signs of an effort to erase the first bxpin. 

98 As the context of the Ezek passage establishes, ‘those sighing and groaning” 
were the righteous destined to constitute the spared Remnant. 

99 Cf. above 1:4 and note 5. 

100 The ‘‘new covenant’’; see above 6:19 and note 66. 

tor See above 7:9=19:5. The ‘‘commandments and statutes,”’ of course, include 
the list given at 6:14-7:4; cf. note 56.— Rost’s transcription of the B text reads 
which is a misprint for oypna as Schechter has correctly tran- 
scribed. 

102 Cf. DSD 2:4-6, 15, 3:20-24, 4:11-14. 
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DF 8:16-21 =19:28-34; 19:34-20:1 


Al 


Such too was the judg- 
ment?®3 in the case of the 
Captivity of Israel, (they 
who) turned aside from 
the way of the people:'™ 
it was in virtue of God’s 
love for / the Ancients**s 
who roused up'® after Him 
that He loved those who 
came after them for 
theirs / was the covenant 
of the Fathers.'°?7 But it 
was in virtue of His hatred 
for ‘‘the builders of the 
wall” (Ezek 13 10)'°? that 
His wrath burned.*°? And 
this same judgment / is 
in store for all the re- 


jecter(s)"*° of God’s com- 


mandments™ who. have 
forsaken them and turned 


B 


Such was / judgment'*s 
in the case of the Captivity 
of Israel, (they who) turned 
aside from the way of the 
people:'™ it was in virtue of 
God’s love for the An- 
cients /*°S who called the 
people to witness’ after 
God that He loved those 
who came after them, for 
theirs / was the covenant 
of the Fathers.*°? But God 
hates and abominates ‘‘the 
builders of the wall’’ (Ezek 
13 and His wrath 
burns against them and 
against all / who walk after 
them."°? And this same 
judgment is in store for all 
rejecter(s)**® of God’s com- 
mandments /"? who have 


19:28 
29 


33 


103 J. e. the preservation and enhancement of the righteous, the condemnation and 
destruction of the wicked. 

104 The restored Captivity who separated themselves from foreign wives and ways: 
Ezra 6 21,9 1 £., 10 10 £.; Neh 9 2, 10 29 £. See above, 3:19-20, 4:2-3, and notes 14-16, 20. 

15 The ancient righteous who observed the covenant of the Patriarchs and of 
Horeb-Sinai. See 4:8-10 and note 35. 

106 MS Al MS B 

107 The restored Captivity were the inheritors and beneficiaries of God’s covenant 
with the Patriarchs (Deut 9 5 cited at 8:14-15) in virtue of which He “loved them,” 
i. e. pardoned them and restored them to their land. 

108 pin in A should be emended to pn as in B and the MT — These “‘builders of the 
wall,” as the context in Ezekiel shows, are false prophets; cf. DF 4:9, 8:12 =19:24-25, 
and note 87(c) above. 

109 According to A, “‘the builders of the wall’ are the false prophets who led the 
people astray and brought on the “period of wrath” which culminated in the “‘visita- 
tion” through the Assyrians and Nebuchadnezzar; cf. above 5:20-6:2 and notes 39-40. 
In B, the tag from Ezekiel is extended to include the false prophets of the writer’s own 
day — the leaders of the Hellenizers— upon whom and whose adherents the divine 
wrath is to fall. 

110 oid (A) / oxo (B) here is a singular used as a collective, hence construed as a 
plural; cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, Heb. Gram., p. 462b. 

ut T, e. the commandments of the Torah, the “‘old’’ covenant. Cf. 7:9=19:5. 
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away in the stubborness 
of their heart./ — That is 
the word which Jeremiah 
said to Baruch son of 
Neriah, and Elisha / to 
his attendant, Gehazi.77— 
All the men who have 
entered the “new cov- 


forsaken them and turned 
away in the stubborness of 
their heart. 

Similarly, all the men 
who have entered the 
“new / covenant’”’ (made) 
in the land of ‘Damas- 
cus,’’"3 


enant” (made) in the land 
of ‘‘Damascus’’?*3 


B 


(cont'd) but have again dealt treacherously and turned aside 
from ‘‘the well of living waters” (Gen 26 19)' / shall not be 
reckoned “‘in the people’s council nor shall they be inscribed 
in its register’”’ (Ezek 13 9)"5 from the day of the gathering in 


112 Jeremiah to Baruch (Jer 45 4-5): “Behold, that which I have built will I break 
down, and that which I have planted I will pluck up; and this in the whole land. And 
seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them not.” Elisha to Gehazi (II Kings 
5 26-27): “Is it a time to receive money, and to receive garments, and olive-yards and 
vineyards, and sheep and oxen, and men-servants and maid-servants? The leprosy 
therefore of Naaman shall cleave unto thee and unto thy seed forever.” The glossator 
is thus warning his readers against forsaking God’s commandments out of lust for 
power and wealth, like the Hellenizers. 

13 The A recension breaks off here. — The preceding lines deal with forsakers of 
the Torah, the “‘old’’ covenant which even those who denied the doctrine of the “new 
covenant” were obliged to keep; the succeeding lines of this extract deal with those who, 
having entered the post-exilic ‘new covenant” (cf. notes 15 and 66 above), have sub- 
sequently violated it; and the last extract (DF 20:8-13) deals with those who have 
refused to enter the post-exilic ‘‘new covenant” at all, or have done so with deliberately 
fraudulent intent. The ‘‘o!ld” covenant is not, of course, superseded by the “‘new,”’ but 
reaffirmed and included in it; see above 4:8, 6:11-14 and notes 33, 53, 56 and 96. Both 
covenants are biblical. As the writers of DF read the scriptural account of their people's 
history, the fulfillment of Jeremiah’s prophecy of a ‘‘new covenant” could only first have 
been made in the Assyro-Babylonian Exile; hence “the land of ‘Damascus’ ’’ is Assyro- 
Babylonia. The ‘‘new covenant’’ once made was — as these writers believed — annually 
renewed beginning (at least) with Nehemiah’s day (see 3:20, 6:19 and notes 15 and 
66); thus the terms of the ‘‘new covenant” in the time of Nehemiah are found at 
Neh 10 29 £., a list which is the prototype of those found in DSD and DF (see e. g. 6:14 f. 
and note 56). 

14 See Num 21 18 as interpreted at 6:3-11 above. The “well” is the Torah as 
interpreted by the scribes. 

- 18 J, e. shall no longer be recognized as belonging to Israel, the people of God. 
Cf. DFh 14:3; DSD 2:19f., 5:23, 6:22, 7:21, 8:19, 9:2; and see also Ezra 2 62= 
Neh 7 64. 
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of / the Guide of the Sodality™® until the arising of an anointed 
one from Aaron and from Israel.?"7 


DF 20:8-13 


And like as this is the judgment*® for all rejecter(s)"9 

(both) among the Ancients / and among latter-day men who 
have placed ‘‘idols upon their heart” (Ezek 14 3)'*° and walked 

in the stubborness of / their heart: they have no portion 

in the household of the Torah.* As was the judgment of 
their fellows who turned back / with the “men of scorn” 
(Isa 28 14)? shall they be judged,’ for they have “spoken 
error” (Isa 32 6) against the statutes of righteousness and are 

12. rejecting / a covenant and faith" which they established 
in the land of ‘Damascus,’ it being ‘‘the new covenant” 


46 If a man is read out of the true Israel at any time subsequent to the death of the 
Guide (probably Judas, hence 160 B. C. E.), there is no possibility of reinstatement 
before the consummation of the “‘end of days.”” The date of the Guide’s death is here 
taken as initiating the final phase of the ‘‘period of wickedness’’ before the climax of 
the “end of days,” a period expected to last for about 40 years according to 20:15. Cf. 
6:10-11 and note 51 above, and see my article, “‘Sequence and Dates,” etc., op. cit., 
p. 179, n. 6. 

117 See 7:20-21 =19:10-11 and notes 94 and 95 above. 

18 T. e. to be cut off from Israel (cf. Ezek 14 8) and condemned to destruction. 

119 See notes 110 and 113. The “rejecters’”’ of this extract are all who have refused 
to enter the “new covenant,” or have done so without really intending to keep the 
“commandments and statutes.” 

x0 Cf. DSD 2:11-18. 

11 See above 19:35 and note 115. 

The “men of scorn” in the Isaiah passage are mm oyn probably 
understood by this writer in the sense of “rulers of this people who are in Jerusalem.” 
The meaning is: the same fate which overtook those who followed the ruling class of the 
pre-exilic kingdom is in store for those who are now following the ruling group in 
Jerusalem, sc. the Hellenizers. 

123 See Isa 28 18-22. The “they” refers to post-exilic ‘‘rejecters,”’ both ancient and 
modern (i. e. contemporary with the writer). 

14 Rost’s text reads 729N) n’733, but the photograph confirms Schechter’s reading 
moe) naa. Now mox is the word which appears at Neh 101 (‘‘we are plighting faith,” 
i. e. making a sure covenant), the introduction to the terms (Neh 10 29 f.) of the “new 
covenant” in Nehemiah’s time. The only two occurrences of this word in the OT are 
in the book of Neh (10 1, 11 23). It is thus certain that to this writer ‘‘the ‘new covenant’ 
(made) in the land of ‘Damascus’ ”’ is that exemplified and specified, for Nehemiah’s 
day, at Neh 10 29 f. See note 113 above. 

18 Since the antecedent of ‘‘they” comprises both “‘ancients...and latter-day 
men,”’ this passage is clear proof that the ‘‘new covenant” could be “entered” not only 
at the time it was first established in ‘the land of ‘Damascus,’” but at subsequent 
times as well. See above 6:19 (also 8:21=19:34) and note 66. Jeremiah’s prophecy of 
a “new covenant” is thus conceived in DF as having been first fulfilled in Assyro- 
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13. (Jer 31 31). /So neither they nor their families shall have a 
portion in the household of the Torah.” 


The allusions to ‘‘Damascus” in DF do not refer, as commonly 
supposed, to a migration to the city of Damascus by a group of Jews at 
some time subsequent to 200 B. C. E.; they all derive ultimately from 
an interpretation of scriptural prophecy and a reading of biblical history 
(notably the Chronicler’s work) and they refer to the Assyro-Babylonian 
“Captivity” into which the survivors of the “‘visitation’’ that put an end 
to the pre-exilic kingdoms of Israel and Judah were carried. This con- 
clusion is wholly warranted by the evidence of the contexts of the 
“Damascus” (and related) passages which has been studied in detail 
above. It remains to make the conclusion ineluctable by an examination 
of the Fragments’ own indications of the time at which the ‘‘Damascus” 
migration-sojourn took place. For if it can be shown that the text itself 
dates the migration from Judea to ‘Damascus’ at the time that the 
Jews were taken into Babylonian captivity, no possible doubt can remain 
that ‘‘Damascus”’ = the locale of the captivity. 

The text (7:12-8:1) clearly states that the migrants to ‘‘Damascus”’ 
were the righteous survivors of an “ancient visitation” in the 
course of which the “backsliders” were “put to the sword” (7:13= 
19:11-13, 1:4) and the land of Judah was devastated (5:20-21). This 
“‘visitation’’ is identical with the one referred to at 1:5—7, where it is 
given a specific date: ‘‘So in a period of wrath — ‘390 years’ as of His 
giving them into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon — He 
visited them.” As demonstrated above (note 8), the word ind here 
cannot mean “‘after He gave,” as nearly all commentators have rendered 
it, but can only mean “‘at (the time of) His giving,” or ‘‘to (the time of) 
His giving’ =‘‘as of His giving.” By dating the ‘‘visitation,’’ and con- 
sequently the ‘‘Damascus”’ migration-sojourn, ‘‘390 years” after Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s time, the time-perspective of the Fragments has been 
completely distorted, and this has given rise to the commonly-accepted 
scholarly fiction of a migration to Damascus variously dated from 
200 B. C. E. onward. 

The scriptural source of the ‘390 years” is, of course, Ezek 4 5; as indi- 
cated above (note 8), the writer of DF 1:5—7 understood the 390 days” of 
Ezek 4 5 to mean 390 “‘years of .... iniquity’’ on the part of Israel, hence 


Babylonian exile (‘‘Damascus’’); it was made not merely with the righteous Remnant 
(cf. Ezek 36 23) but, like the earlier covenant of Horeb-Sinai, with the whole of Israel 
(cf. Jer 31 31), both of that day and subsequently. 

126 J. e. the fulfillment of Jeremiah’s prophecy. 

127 Cf. 19:35 and note 115. Apparently wives and minor children could, in this 
writer’s day, be registered in Israel only through the heads of their families; hence to 
cut the latter off from Israel involved the former as well. 
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“a period of wrath’’ culminating in God’s “giving them into the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar.” If, then, the writer of DF 1:5-6 is alluding to a 390- 
year “period of wrath’’=‘“‘years of iniquity” immediately prior to the 
“visitation”? through Nebuchadnezzar, he must have found such a period, 
totaling exactly 390 years, in the previous history of Israel as recounted 
in Scripture. The precise terminus ad quem of this period is indicated at 
DF 1:3-4 where we are told that God “‘hid His face from Israel and from 
His Sanctuary and gave them up to the sword’’: it is the year of the ' 
destruction of Solomon’s Temple, the eleventh year of Zedekiah’s reign 
(II Kings 25 2 ¢.; Jer 52 5 ¢.; II Chron 36 11-20). A terminus a quo is also 
indicated at DF 7:12-14: it is “‘when the two houses of Israel separated,” 
i. e. at the beginning of the reign of Rehoboam (I Kings 12 16 ¢.; II Chron 
10 16 ¢.). Now the regnal years of the kings of Judah (as given in both 
Kings and Chron) between the beginning of the reign of Rehoboam and 
the eleventh year of Zedekiah total 393, not 390. This 3-year difference, 
however, is easily accounted for: it must be remembered that the autho 
is equating the 390-year ‘“‘period of wrath” with the 390 “years of in- 
iquity” in the Ezekiel passage. And in his historical source, at II Chron 
11 16-17, he found the indication which enabled him to subtract precisely 
3 years of “‘godliness’’ from the 393 regnal years: ‘“‘And . . . out of all the 
tribes of Israel, such as set their hearts to seek the Lord...came to 
Jerusalem to sacrifice unto the Lord... So they strengthened the king- 
dom of Judah, and made Rehoboam the son of Solomon strong, three 
years; for they walked three years in the way of David and Solomon.” 
Thus, the text of DF dates the “‘visitation’’ — and hence the migration 
to ‘Damascus’ — in the year when Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the 
Temple of Solomon, in the culmination of a 390-year ‘‘period of wrath” 
which, in accordance with II Chron 11 16-17, began in the fourth year 
of Rehoboam. This migration, therefore, is that of the righteous, spared 
Remnant into Babylonian captivity; and ‘‘Damascus” is merely the 
biblical tag (taken from Amos 5 27 and quoted at DF 7:15 and all six 
other passages) used by the writer(s) to allude to the locale of the 
Assyro-Babylonian Captivity.™® 

With the foregoing solutions to the problems of ‘‘Damascus” and the 
“390 years,” it is now possible to determine when the text of DF is 
referring to the past history of Israel as recorded in Scripture, when it is 
alluding to contemporary circumstances or experience, and when it is 
contemplating the future. Since the text’s references to ‘‘Damascus” 
and the “390 years” are references to the past (scriptural) history of 


128 The writer chose the term ‘‘Damascus” instead of Babylon because the former 
is not merely a geographical expression but a summary representation of his theological 
theories about the Exile and the prophetic ‘‘new covenant.” See above, notes 15, 35, 
66, 96, 113 and 125. 
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Israel rather than to the period when the text itself was composed, they 
are not factors which need be considered in assessing the internal evidence 
for this work’s place in the sequence of extra-biblical DSS texts, the 
Jewish group to whom its author(s) belonged, and its date and locale of 
composition.” There never was a withdrawal to Damascus and a sojourn 
there by any of the Jews who produced DF: consequently they are in 
all respects the identical Jews by and for whom DSS were written. 
Abandonment of the fiction of a Damascus migration-sojourn also does 
away with all the unreal problems which this supposititious event has 
raised. The result should be a considerable alleviation of the task of 
scholarship in dealing both with these Fragments and the related DSS 
texts. 


19 For such an assessment of the internal evidence see my article, “Sequence and 
Dates of the Extra-Biblical Dead Sea Scroll Texts and ‘Damascus’ Fragments” (Vetus 
Testamentum III, 2 (April, 1953]. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF HEN FOR OLD 
TESTAMENT RELIGION 


WILLIAM L. REED 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


N understanding of the OT concept of grace involves a consideration 
of the word én which has been variously translated as “grace,” 
“charm,” and “‘favor,”’ and is usually recognized as having a connotation 
of ‘‘good will’? among men or between God and man. An examination 
of the passages where én occurs in the OT suggests that it is a Hebrew 
word which, like several others, lifts Hebrew religion above the level 
of a calculated legalism. It clearly has to do with characteristic atti- 
tudes or intentions of good will and generosity on the part of those people 
who have the capacity for doing a favor, or on the part of God who has 
the power to act mercifully. 

Some clarification of the precise meaning of the word ]f has appeared 
in recent discussions of its relationship to the Hebrew word 19M (cove- 
nant-love). The word ]f is not always used as a theological term; as 
Eichrodt observed it has to do with man’s attitude toward his neighbor, 
“denoting the condescending sympathy of the higher-placed one, espe- 
cially of the rich toward the poor.’’' In discussing the relationship of 
hén and hesedh H. W. Robinson suggested: ‘‘The less important term, 
hén, denotes the gracefulness of beauty and so the ‘favour’ it excites... 
The other term, hesed, the loyalty of love, takes us deeper into the 
doctrine of divine grace.”? The supposed contrast between the NT 
idea of “‘grace’’ and the OT idea is implied in the following judgment 
concerning the word hén: “‘It occurs mostly in the phrase ‘to find favour,’ 
and therefore scarcely takes us beyond the circle of an Oriental sultan’s 
court where suppliants wait for concessions from the monarch’s will.’ 

Although A. Stewart discussed the implications of ]] for the bib- 
lical doctrine of grace, he thought of the word as one limited to human - 
relationships: ‘‘][]} has no special connection with redemptive grace, 
and the LXX use of xapus, by which ]f is usually rendered, must be 


t W. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1933), Teil 1, 
p. 127. 
2H. W. Robinson, Record and Revelation (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1939), 
p. 336. 
3 Wm. Manson, article on ‘“‘Grace in the New Testament,” in The Doctrine of Grace, 
W. T. Whitley, editor (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931), p. 36. 
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to this extent distinguished from the New Testament use of the same 
word.’’4 

Similar conclusions were reached by W. F. Lofthouse in an article 
entitled, ‘‘Chen and Chesed in the Old Testament,”s and by N. H. Snaith 
in The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament.’® The latter stresses the 
conclusion that }f] is undeserved favor at the hands of a superior, a kind 
of condescension or favoritism, quite different from hesedh because 
there is no bond or covenant between the parties, and no obligation 
on the superior to do anything at all. 

It is generally recognized that ]] can stand for kindness, mercy 
and forbearance;? in that meaning it implies that both God and men 
possess a capacity for those qualities. But clarification is necessary 
at two points: how distinct is the difference between the words hén 
and hesedh, and is there always a relationship between a superior and 
an inferior being presupposed, or involved when the word hén is used? 

When the evidence is considered that bears on the first point, it 
will be seen that hén and hesedh are sometimes used in the same biblical 
passage as if they had reference to the same idea. For example, in 
Esther 2 17 we read: ‘Then the king loved Esther more than all the 
women, and she obtained good will (én) and kindness (hesedh) before 
all the maidens.’”’ It seems likely that in this passage the two words 
are not used for distinct and unrelated ideas but for a single idea which 
has two aspects. As will be suggested later, it may be that én refers 
to the attitude of good will and hesedh to the overt act which proceeds 
from that attitude. 

In the ‘‘J” account of the Flood there appears the statement: ‘“‘Noah 
found én in the eyes of Yahweh.’’® At this point in Genesis there is 
no covenant involved and hesedh is not mentioned. But the implication 
is that Yahweh was both just and generous in His attitude toward 
one who was deserving of justice and generosity. Furthermore, in 
Gen 8 21-22 the Lord makes a promise not to destroy mankind again, 
a type of covenant which is connected with the én shown to Noah. 
The word is used several times in the “J” document to indicate the 
spirit of good will which precedes the actual doing of a generous deed.® 

In this connection Gen 19 19 is instructive because hén and hesedh 


4A. Stewart, article on “Grace,” Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 2, p. 254. 

5 W. F. Lofthouse, “Chen and Chesed in the Old Testament,” ZAW, Band 20, 
Heft 1 (1933), pp. 29-35. 

6N. H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1946), pp. 162-166. 

1 Ibid., pp. 162 f. The translators of the RSV use “favor” to translate bén in most 
of the passages where it occurs, although the word “grace” and the phrase “may it 
please” are also employed. 

8 Gen 6 8. 

9 Gen 19 19; 32 6; 33 8, 15; 34 11; 39 4; 47 25, etc. 
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appear again in the same phrase. Lot speaks to the messengers: ‘‘Your 
servant has indeed found favor (hén) with you and great is the kindness 
(hesedh) that you have done me in saving my life...’’ The point is 
that the messengers had a capacity for good will and for doing something 
about it. Again in Gen 47 29 the two words appear together in Jacob’s 
speech to Joseph in a situation where a covenant is involved: “If I have 
found good will (#én) in your eyes, pray put your hand under my thigh 
and swear that you will deal kindly (esedh) and faithfully with me...” 
Here also it would appear that the reason for using the two words is 
not that they were unrelated but that hén referred to the inner spirit 
of good will which Jacob saw reflected in the eyes of his son, and hesedh 
referred to the overt act of kindness if his body should be removed from 
Egypt for burial after his death. 

Other examples: of a similar type may be cited. Gideon says to 
Yahweh: “If I have really found kén in your eyes, pray show me a 
sign.””*° In this case hén would refer to Yahweh’s spirit of good will 
which Gideon could feel, and the sign desired would be the overt act 
to confirm it. Yahweh is reported as declaring to Moses: ‘‘The Lord, the 
Lord, a God compassionate and gracious (hannin) ...and abounding 
in kindness (hesedh).”"** The word hén occurs in two cf the Psalms 
and in both cases it would appear that the Psalmist thought of good 
will, not as something distinct from the covenant-love (hesedh) of God 
but as directly involved in that love.* Such an interpretation seems 
especially reasonable when we observe that hanniin and hesedh appear 
together in several of the Psalms. Among them may be listed Pss 8615, 
103 s and 145 s were we read the familiar refrain: ‘‘Gracious (hanniin) 
and merciful (rakiim) is the Lord; slow to anger and great in kindness 
(hesedh).”” The same phrase appears also in Joel 213 and Jonah 42 
as if the good will of the Lord were not merely an attitude of arbitrary 
condescension but rather, the characteristic outreach of covenant-love. 
The close connection of God’s good will (én) with His covenant-love 
appears in a difficult passage in Jer 31 2-3, and also in Neh 9 17, 31. 

While it is clear that the words hén and hesedh are not identical and 
that the latter has a connotation of active goodness which does not 
always characterize the former, the two words are related. One may 
find én in the eyes of Yahweh from whom hesedh is sought. And when 
covenant-love is evidenced by Yahweh or the gracious deed is performed 
by a fellow Hebrew it is because good will (én) has been present. 

There remains the question: is there always a relationship of an 
inferior and a superior being involved when the word }f is used? It is 
obvious that if kén has a connotation of ‘‘mercy,”’ the person who 


10 Judg 6 17. 
Exod 34 6. 
12 Pss 45 2; 84 11, 
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shows it must be superior to the one who receives it, at least, in the 
ability to act to some specific request. This would be true in the case 
of Noah who found favor (]f) with the Lord. But if we were to see 
here only the obvious relationship of a superior to an inferior, we should 
miss the point which is also involved, namely, that the Lord had an 
attitude of good will towards Noah who had given some indication 
of being worthy of that attitude. Likewise, when Jacob seeks the 
good will of Esau he is neither superior nor inferior to him but merely 
appeals to the generosity of Esau that the breach between them may 
be healed.* Also in the relationship between Joseph and Potiphar, to 
see in it only an association between an inferior and a superior person 
would be to miss the point of the narrative. Potiphar had perceived 
in Joseph something which led him to look with favor upon him. Later, 
when the Egyptians have been saved from famine by Joseph they say: 
“We live; we have found good will (]M) in the eyes of my lord.” It is 
evident that Joseph had achieved a place of importance according to 
the narrative, but the use of the word ]fM suggests that beyond this 
fact, Joseph had held a friendly attitude towards them.” 

When Moses hears Yahweh speak, he hears Him say: “I know you 
by name, and you have found favor (hén) in my eyes.”*5 Of course, 
Moses is inferior to Yahweh, but this is more than a powerful deity 
and a helpless man. It is a relationship in which Yahweh can show a 
spirit of good will and a man can seek it. Here as in many other passages, 
hén is followed by the promise of action, in this case, the deliverance 
of the Hebrews from Egypt. 

In Num 325 the Reubenites and Gadites seek the hén of their 
fellow Hebrews and ask to stay East of the Jordan. The fact that they 
had to seek good will may suggest that they were weaker than the 
others, although it is stated that they were prosperous. There was 
more involved in the request than an admission of their inferior position 
in relation to the other tribes. Likewise, when Ruth seeks and finds 
the favor of Boaz she is not inferior to him.** On the contrary, she is 
the leading character in the narrative who expects, as a foreigner, a 
spirit of hostility but finds instead, hén, a spirit of good will. 

Although it is evident that often there is something of a superior- 
inferior relationship between persons involved when the word én is 
used, it must be emphasized that it is not the relationship alone which 
causes the attitude of good will. When one finds favor in the eyes of 
Yahweh he is not calling attention to his inferior relationship to the 
Lord but rather, to the Lord’s goodness and generosity. Similarly, in 


33 Gen 32 5. 

% Gen 47 25. 

18 Exod 33 12, 13, 16, 17. 
%6 Ruth 2 2, 10. 
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human relationships the connection of an inferior to a superior may 
be implied but that is not the paramount idea. It is not merely that 
David is inferior to Jonathan when he speaks of having found favor 
(hén) with him.*? David is a person who has a capacity for holding an 
attitude of good will and also of arousing that same attitude in others."* 
In the Book of Proverbs when the wise man shows hén to the humble, 
it is not that the latter is inferior but rather, that the wise man has a 
capacity for good will.*? In Prov 22 11 the person “who is gracious in 
speech” is one who knows how to speak to his fellows in such a way 
that they will recognize the spirit of good will which lies back of his 
words. The word hannin appears in the writings of Isaiah, Amos and 
Malachi.” In none of the passages is there justification for taking the 
word as referring to an arbitrary, sultan-like god, although Yahweh is 
pictured as being superior to man. He is Yahweh whose purposes are 
good and whose justice is tempered with mercy. 

Extra-biblical evidence gives added weight to this understanding 
of hén. In a Phoenician inscription the worshiper appeals to the mistress 
of Gebal to show an attitude of good will towards the king and to 
encourage the people to have the same attitude (hém).7* Similarly, 
in the Aramaic of the Hadad inscription, Panammu states that the 
deities have treated him in a spirit of good will (M82M).7 The content 
of the word in each case would be what the writer wished to put in it, 
but a study of the context in which it appears in several inscriptions 
would indicate that it involved the relation of a person to a deity that 
was considered capable of good will rather than merely the relation of 
a fearful man to an arrogant god. 

A study of the versions makes clear that the authors of the Targum, 
the Peshitta and the LXX did not find a sharp difference between hén 
and hesedh. Ordinarily different Aramaic, Syriac and Greek words 
were employed to render the two Hebrew words, but in some cases, 
the same word was used, a practice which would indicate that the 
translators did not sharply differentiate between the two.?? In Gen 19 19 
and Ps 8411 the Septuagint has é\eos for én and hannin, but the 


171 Sam 20 3. 

38 T Sam 27 5; II Sam 14 22. 

19 Prov 3 34. 

20 Tsa 30 18, 19; 33 2; Amos 5 15; Mal 1 9. 

2 G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1903), pp. 18 f. 

22 Ibid., Cooke translates the word nxin “I was treated graciously.” 

23 The Targum of Gen 19 19 has ovpmn for hén and yma for kasd*ka, which 
may suggest that the authors thought of both as having to do with similar attitudes 
of mercy and goodness. The following passages find kanniin rendered by the Greek 
éX\enuwv which would suggest a similarity between hanniin and hesedh: Pss 84 11; 
111 4; Exod 22 27; Exod 34 6, etc. 
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same Greek word is often used to render hesedh. In most passages the 
LXX translates én with the word xdpis.4 The fact that Paul used 
the same Greek word with regularity to express the “‘grace’”’ of God is 
readily understandable if we see that the use of it in the LXX had 
made it a common word to refer to the good will and generosity of 
God rather than His arrogance and arbitrary or condescending spirit. 

It is clear that the Hebrew word én has important implications 
for OT religion as a word which shows that God was considered capable 
of good will and mercy. It would also appear that His good will or favor 
was a basis for His covenant-love rather than being in opposition to it 
or distinct from it. 


24 See for example, Gen 6 8; 32 6; 33 8, 10, 15; 3411; 39 4; Exod 33 12, 13, 16, 17; 
Num 32 5; Judg 6 17; Ruth 2 2, 10; Esther 2 15, 17; 5 8, etc. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


On the Apocalyptic in Judaism, by Joshua Bloch. Jewish Quarterly Review Monograph 
Series, Number II. Philadelphia: The Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning, 1952. Pp. vit+154. $2.50. 


Since the publication of George Foot Moore’s Judaism in 1927, his judgment that 
the Jewish apocalypses are to be reckoned only as “‘extraneous sources’’ for normative 
Judaism and that it “is a fallacy of method for the historian to make them a primary 
source for the eschatology of Judaism, much more to contaminate its theology with 
them” has been widely accepted by Christian scholars. The fruitful collaboration of 
Jewish and Christian scholars in recent years has only served to establish this view the 
more firmly. Important names like Solomon Schechter and Louis Ginzberg are to be 
cited in confirmation of this judgment. Dr. Bloch’s monograph is a re-examination of 
the validity of the accepted position. 

Bloch agrees that there is little if any conscious dependence on apocalyptic in the 
rabbinic sources, but he finds considerable evidence of apocalyptic ideas and even 
allusions and unconscious quotations from this literature taken up into the body of 
rabbinic and later Jewish literature. 

A careful definition of apocalyptic is essential to this inquiry, since any overlapping 
of apocalyptic and prophetic ideas must be ruled out of the investigation. Accordingly 
Bloch undertakes to isolate apocalyptic ideas in the early sections of his monograph. 
This will be helpful to all who have tried their hands at this by no means easy task. 
He then assembles evidence from the main stream of Jewish sources — he is convinced 
that apocalyptic is not a sectarian development — in documentation of his view. 

Bloch modestly presents his findings as in the nature of an introductory study, but 
his monograph reveals a wide and searching examination. This reviewer is convinced 
that he makes his case convincingly. He shows that in the realm of angelology and 
demonology, in eschatological schemes, in the figure of the Messianic banquet, in the 
idea of a heavenly Book of Life — to cite only a few examples — distinctive apocalyptic 
ideas are found in the main stream of Jewish sources. Thus the only written sources for 
Jewish thought from the “heroic period,” about 200 B. C. E. to 200 C. E., a literature 
which appears to have had a very considerable popularity, did leave an impress on what 
Moore has termed normative Judaism. The view that Christians took over apocalyptic 
literature and that it dropped completely out of Judaism is too easy an account of a 
complex situation. The history of ideas is never that simple. 

Dr. Bloch’s style and method suffer from lack of organization. There is good deal 
of repetition; the movement is in the nature of a spiral. An amusing and innocent 
illustration of his point about unconscious quotation or allusion appears on page 12 
where he writes: ‘Nothing loomed larger in their thought than the idea of the Sover- 
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eignty of God which is fundamental both to them (apocalyptic writers) and to the rab- 
bis.” Compare, ‘Nothing loomed larger in the thoughts of the Jews. . . than the idea 
of the Sovereignty of God ... which is fundamental both with the Rabbis and in the 
Apocalyptic literature’ (The Beginnings of Christianity, Part I, p. 269, by Foakes 
Jackson and Lake). 

No student of apocalyptic can afford to be without this provocative study. 


ALEXANDER C. PurDY 


Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum: Sachwérterbuch zur Auseinandersetzung des 
Christentums mit der antiken Welt. In Verbindung mit Franz Joseph Délger,j Hans 
Lietzmann,{ Jan Hendrik Waszink, und Leopold Wenger herausgegeben von Theodor 
Klauser. Stuttgart: Hiersemann Verlag. Lieferung 10: Beschneidung (Forts.) — Bild, 
cols. 161-320. 1952. Lief. 11: Bild (Forts.) — Béser Blick, cols. 321-480. 1952. 
Lief. 12: Béser Blick (Forts.) — Bruderschaft, cols. 481-640. 1953. 12.50 DM. each. 


Parts 8 and 9 of this invaluable work were reviewed in this JouRNAL, LX XI (1952), 
62 f.; Parts 10-12 fully maintain its standard. Thus in Part 10 Wendel’s article Biblio- 
thek gives a superb conspectus of the literary and monumental evidence for the ancient 
Near East and the Graeco-Roman world, for the books of synagogues and churches, and 
for the rise of monastic libraries,t while K. Th. Schafer’s Bibliotheca tells the reader 
what he needs to know about the use of this term to denote the Bible. The article Bild 
includes a most judicious discussion by Baumstark of the curiously changing attitudes 
of Judaism towards artistic representations as well as a good treatment by M. Hoepfner, 
H. E. Killy, and K. Schefold of Graeco-Roman practice and thought, while the fine 
section on Christianity (by J. Kollwitz)? is completed in Part 11. 

The other articles, e.g. Beseelung (Waszink), Besprengung (Koep), Bestattung 
(Kope, Diirr,t Stommel, Kollwitz),3 Bethlehem (A. M. Schneider}), are of equal interest. 
Readers of the JourNAL will naturally turn to Besessenheit (Waszink-Stemplinger), 
Beschwoérung (Fr. Pfister), and Beteuerungsformeln (Klauser). The third is a remarkable 
discussion of such formulas of asseveration as ‘‘As the Lord liveth,’’4 ‘“‘By Zeus,” etc., 
and suggests further possibilities of study. Beschwérung (the adjuring of supernatural 
beings, whether directly or in the name of God or a god or gods)5 is in a sense cognate; 


t Add H. Grapow, Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1947, ii 5 (on the preservation of Egyptian 
royal reocrds); Jerome, Ep. 36, with L. N. Hartmann in Monument to St. Jerome (ed. 
F. X. Murphy), 58 f. (a synagogue library in Rome from which books could be borrowed). 

2 On the Paneas statue (321, 332) cf. W. Weber, Festgabe Deissmann, 37 ff.: on 
early criticism of icons, cf. N. H. Baynes, Harv. Theol. Rev. XLIV (1951), 93 ff., and 
P. J. Alexander, ibid. XLV (1952), 177 ff. 

3 For some details cf. Class. Weekly, XX XVII (1943), 64 ff. 

4 For an Egyptian parallel cf. Grapow, Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1941, xi 47f. In view of 
Matt 11 26, A. J. Festugiére’s discussion (Symb. Oslo. XXVIII, 1950, 89 ff., and XXIX, 
1952, 78) and vai may be noted. 

8s Cf. P. Benoit, R. Bibl. LVIII (1951), 549 ff., for an important text, probably 
Jewish, in which 7@ é£opxi{ouévw is used of God; S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish 
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its language has an imperative character found also in some demands addressed to 
human beings;* there indeed it implies that you feel that you have something like a 
moral right to expect a given response, while as addressed to supernatura! beings it 
implies that you are authorized and empowered to expect it. 

Parts 11 and 12 equally merit full discussion. Let me at least mention Bélder- 
sprache (A. Stuiber), Bildung (H. Fuchs), Bileam (H. Karpp), Binden und Lésen (O. 
Michel), Bindezauber (S. Eitrem-H. Herter), Biographie (H. Gerstinger), Bischof 
(H. W. Beyer-Karpp), Bischofsliste (Koep), Bittprozession (W. Pax), Blickrichtung 
(B. Kétting), Blindheit (E. Lesky), Blume (Klauser), Béser Blick (Kétting), Brautschaft, 
heilige (J. Schmid), Brief (J. Schneider), Britannia (E. Kirsten), Brot (Klauser-J. 
Haussleiter-Stuiber), Brotbrechen (E. von Severus), and Bruder (K. H. Schelkle). Here 
and there points call for criticism,7 but no one will turn to this Reallexikon without 
gratitude for the imagination, the practical sense, and the thoroughness with which it is 
being produced. To biblical students, as to others, it opens wider horizons. 

(Lief. 13, Briiderlichkeit der Fiirsten — Bulla (cols. 641-800), which arrived just 
before these lines were to be printed, fulfils our expectations. The principal article, 
Buch (L. Koep-S. Morenz - J. Leipoldt) has extraordinary width and interest, and 
Buchmaleret (H. Gerstinger - H. E. Killy) gives a remarkable conspectus of earlier 
practice and of motifs surviving from antiquity. Birgerrecht is by L. Wenger, whose 
death on September 21, 1953, deprives us of a great and gracious scholar. Bukolik 
(W. Schmid) may also be mentioned as of notable interest.*] 


ARTHUR DarsBy Nock 


Palestine, 106 ff. (On Kern, Orph. frag. 313 no. 299, cf. Ziegler, Pauly-Wissowa, XVIII 
1413; it clearly echoes Genesis). 

Br. Olsson, Papyrusbriefe aus der friihesten Rémerzeit, no. 9.9f., oe 
ovv kal xal Katoapos ce (13 B.C.); Apul. Met. 
II 20.9 adiuratione suae salutis; Scr. Hist. Aug. Tacit. 14.1 adiuratum; the use of con- 
testor, obtestor; A. Wilhelm, Sitz-Ber. Ak. Berlin, 1932, 847 ff., L. Robert, Hellenica, I 
34, I1 155 f., Exc. Dura-Europos, IX iii 32 (on tov Oedv cou etc.) So likewise I think 
that Ichstil was used by kings before it was ascribed to deities (Gnomon, XXI, 1949, 
224 f.). 

7 Thus in col. 537 the statement, ‘Auch fiir Orakelsuchende galt die Liebesvereinigung 
mit dem Gott als nétig (ugl. L. Deubner, De incubatione [1900] 17),” is incorrect; Deubner 
speaks only of preliminary sexual abstinence, which was a normal prerequisite for vi- 
sions; cf. Harv. Theol. Rev. XXVII (1934), 73 f. A little later Clem. Alex., Protr. 2.19.4. 
is quoted as evidence fora phallic rite in which the initiate had sexual union with Diony- 
sus: I cannot find it in the text and note that in Protr. 2. 34 even the Prosymnus story 
is given as the aition for setting up phalli in honor of Dionysus — nothing more. In 
col. 541 Cuniont’s use of Pythagorean interpretation of myths should be reconsidered in 
view of Am. J. Arch. L (1946), 140 ff., and F. Matz, Gnomon, XXI (1949), 14 ff. In 
col. 599 we read of a Kulttheater at Stanway; why should the structure in question be 
religious? I mention this, because there is too much readiness to impute such meaning 
to archaeological finds; omne ignotum pro sacro. 

8 E. g. for Luke 2 8. The artistic evidence is mainly left for special articles; s. v. 
Hirt we shall hope for light on the pastoral scene in the temple of Bel at Dura (F. 
Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, 84 ff.; G. Millet, Syria, VII, 1926, 142 ff.). 
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The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, by C. H. Dodd. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xii+478. $8.00. 


This is a very significant volume and one which cannot be overlooked. In contrast 
to the swirl of ‘practical and edifying” books which achieve their destiny and die — 
both in the same year — here is a thoroughly scholarly and meticulously careful examina- 
tion of a complex problem which every experienced student of the Christian beginnings 
knows only too well is still far from being solved: the nature and background of the 
Fourth Gospel. And this is a book which will not soon be outdated. It is definitely 
not a book to be picked up casually for a little late-evening reading. The blurb on the 
jacket is thoroughly restrained and factual: ‘The reader is asked to work very hard.” 
Indeed he is, if my experience is any criterion. It has taken me the best part of two 
working weeks to read it, and I have the feeling that I have far from mastered its con- 
tents. But I am convinced that the second half of the above quoted sentence from the 
jacket is equally warranted: “the reward will be commensurate.” 

Dodd is not writing for dilettantes but for scholars. Scarcely a page but which 
bears Greek and not infrequently Hebrew, often in good-sized doses and always without 
apology. Very often these are translated, but not as a crutch or pony for hard-pressed 
prospective teachers of religion and/or Bible who just can’t be bothered to interrupt 
their scholarly preparation in sociology or abnormal psychology for such time-wasters 
as study of antique, if not antiquated, languages in which the poor biblical writers were 
forced to move. Rather Dodd’s tzanslations, when supplied, are for the purpose of 
pointing or commenting on the precise nature of the quoted phrase. Far from cluttering 
the argument, this feature is of very real value to those competent to use it. Actually 
many of the sections are essentially highly rewarding lexical studies. And footnotes of 
sizable proportions are omnipresent. These too are not learned-looking nuisances; 
instead they are highly useful tools. Not infrequently very important matters are 
discussed in them. In addition, they carry many convenient references to volumes, some 
of which, I confess without hesitation, I had failed to be aware of and for reference to 
which I am grateful. In short, this is a volume which any mature scholar might well 
feel worthy of his labors, any publisher proud to have bear his imprint. 

The book falls into three parts: Background, Leading Ideas, Argument and Struc- 
ture — and, of course, indices. In Part I we have a careful and very detailed survey 
of the background, both Hellenistic and Jewish, of the thought of the Fourth Gospel. 
Full and rewarding studies are presented of the Hermetic literature, styled aptly by 
Dodd “the higher religion of Hellenism’’; Hellenistic Judaism, as revealed in Philo, 
its ‘best known and most representative figure”; Gnosticism, which while having in 
part the same roots as Johannine Christianity and of a nature accordingly to illustrate 
some Johannine concepts, does it “more by contrast than by affinity”; Mandaism, which 
he, in my opinion rightly, finds to be too late to be of any great direct importance but 
insofar as it retains elements of the early Gnosticism does provide “significant illustrative 
parallels.” His treatment of rabbinic Judaism is sane, solid, and at times provocative. 
To me personally his full and careful survey of the Hermetic literature was one of the 
most rewarding and instructive sections of the whole book. 
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Having pointed out in Part I the significant characteristics of the cultures surround- 
ing, if I may so phrase it, Johannine Christianity and forming sharp and at times self- 
evident parallels to it, he reverses the process in Part IJ. Here in twelve chapters he 
treats what he regards the “leading ideas” of the Fourth Gospel, and evidences their 
presence or absence in the surrounding cultures. As an indication of the sweep of this 
section the twelve may be listed: symbolism, eternal life, knowledge of God, truth, 
faith, union with God, light-glory-judgment, spirit, Messiah, Son of Man, Son of God, 
Logos. 

Then in Part III he makes a detailed examination of the Fourth Gospel, which he 
feels falls into three distinct parts: Proem (1 1-18—1 19-51), Book of Signs (chaps. 2—12), 
and Book of the Passion (13—20-+-appendix). He feels, and I quite concur, that the 
many attempts to rearrange the text to achieve a happier order are bound to be sub- 
jective and actually are neither impressive nor convincing. His own analysis at times 
is of the nature entirely to warrant his skepticism at such attempted rearrangements. 
Not infrequently, notably in the case of the prickly éyelpecOe Gywpev evredOev (14 31), 
his discussion and cautious conclusions are very instructive. At any rate, his analy- 
sis, it appears to me, makes occasional suggestions of ‘‘misplaced leaves,” ‘‘parallel 
versions” of sections of the author’s as yet unbroadcasted manuscript, and the 
industrious but not over-intelligent attempts by his subsequent protegé quite super- 
fluous. 

In the first part of Part III, which, as I have remarked, falls into seven sections, he 
finds a definite and carefully constructed plan of organization; these seven episodes 
each consist of narrative material of an act or acts of Jesus plus a discourse intended 
to bring out the true significance. They form an organic whole with a continuous 
argument running throughout, not unlike that of a musical fugue. It is not too much to 
say, Dodd feels, that each of these signs — all of Christ’s works are “signs of His finished 
work”— contains within it the whole truth of the gospel. In short, this conception 
of the purport of the story of the ministry, viz., that the one who worked them was the 
Son of Man who was exalted and glorified through the cross, has determined the structure 
of the whole Book of Signs. 

The second half of the concluding section, the Book of the Passion, too falls into 
two parts: the Farewell Discourses and the Passion-narrative. Here we find precisely 
the same basic structure as in the Book of Signs, that is, narrative accompanied by 
interpretative discourse. Only here the order is reversed, the discourse material pre- 
ceding the narrative. 

In a brief notice such as this no adequate impression of such a book can be given, 
to say nothing of a detailed examination of the several important and at times debatable 


questions raised. All I can do is to mention a few points which I found of especial 
interest. Although he definitely steers clear of a detailed consideration of most of the 
problems of introduction, he hints his feelings. The book is, of course, definitely theo- 
logical rather than historical in its nature, although at times definitely historical material 
may lie behind a narrative. Dodd definitely breaks with the older views of literary 
dependence. In accord with the suggestions of other (?) form critics he argues that the 
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material was largely oral and that for the most part resemblances are not to be seen as 
due to literary dependence: “‘. . . in large measure [John was] working independently of 
other written gospels.’” His discussion of the passion-narrative is of great interest. In 
answer to his own question, To what extent has it been affected by motives arising from 
John’s theology? his conclusion is cautious—a bit more restraint than I should be 
inclined to show — there are many variations (additions, omissions, and alterations) 
but relatively few of these are to be seen as due to theological interests. The date of the 
crucifixion, Nisan 14, may well, he feels, reflect a definite tradition accepted in Ephesus 
(the site of the composition of this gospel). Actually it is most unlikely that this par- 
ticular date (14 pro 15) was due to a desired identification of Jesus with the paschal 
lamb. To be sure, Jesus is the “lamb of God,” but the proper background of the “lamb” 
is, Dodd is sure, not that of the paschal victim but of the Messiah as leader of the 
flock of God, that is, as King of Israel. If this can be established, it is notably significant. 
I am not convinced, but I think his arguments are not without weight. Another 
important contention regards the real Johannine significance of tfotv. Dodd believes 
that we do not find in it a reference to a coming elevation or glorification of any sort — 
ascension or cloud-borne parousia — to which Christians were looking. Rather it was 
a clear, if grim, reference to the cross itself. If this be the case we would have a third 
advance in thinking: 1) ‘‘in spite of the cross”; 2) ‘‘because of the cross”; 3) “through 
the cross.” Dodd does not so state himself, but if his premise be accepted, it is hard to 
avoid this conclusion. 

It is at this point that I would raise a cautious caveat. Dodd’s name has long been 
associated with what is styled ‘‘realized eschatology.” In this volume naturally this is 
to be found, but in a most modest and disarming form. To him the central note of the 
type of Christian thought evidenced by the Fourth Gospel is summarized in the word 
épxerar apa Kal viv éorwv. That is, “John” evidences a type of thought or, better 
said, drew upon a form of tradition in which the eschatological emphasis had not gone 
far. More than this, this key word €pxerat Spa Kai viv éorw is primitive — actually 
more primitive than the eschatological emphasis which he naturally concedes was 
fundamental to early Christianity — for it probably reflécts accurately Jesus’ own view 
of his mission. Here I differ radically. To me the difference in emphasis between the 
Fourth and the other gospels is due to a later attempt to salvage and restate the original 
kerygma (to use a term now choired by many bands of terrestrial angels) of the immediate 
parousia, which earlier confidence had now lamentably proved mistaken and an in- 
creasing liability instead of the tremendous spur and drive to mission activity which 
two generations before it had been. Any attempt to remove this emphasis from the 
original message of Jesus involves, it seems to me, utterly insurmountable difficulties 
for any realistic reconstruction of the early history. 

But the value of a book is by no means limited to those points with which one finds 
himself in agreement. In fact, many a work has in the long run proved most valuable 
because of the fact that it contained full evidence leading to conclusions opposite to 
those drawn by the original investigator. I should not overstress this point in the case 
of Dodd’s volume. I have learned a deal from it and expect that debt to increase through 
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the years. It is simply to say that its value is enhanced, for me at least, through the 
fact that on occasional matters I should be inclined to reach somewhat different con- 
clusions and thus am forced to re-examine my reasons. But to many readers this may 
well be one of the strongest arguments for Dodd’s essential correctness. 


Morton S. ENsLIN 


Petrus, by Oscar Cullmann. Ziirich: Zwingli, 1952. Pp. 282. Fr. 17.70. 


Whether or not one agrees with the author’s conclusions, this book is important as 
an attempt to do equal justice to the archeological, historical, exegetical, and theo- 
logical aspects of the life of Peter and his significance for the apostolic and later Church. 
The author insists, however, that while the theological question is considered, his work 
is intended to be a contribution to church history. He is to be commended particularly — 
for his success in maintaining a calm, irenic tone, with appreciative use of both Catholic 
and Protestant scholarship, while at the same time meeting issues squarely and taking 
definite, independent positions. The Preface expresses admirably the spirit which should 
govern all discussions of matters on which groups of Christians, especially Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, differ. 

The book is divided into two parts, of which the first, entitled ‘‘The Historical 
Question,” treats in three successive chapters Peter the disciple, Peter the apostle, and 
Peter the martyr, while the second, entitled “The Exegetical-Theological Question,” 
consists of one chapter on the exegesis of Matt 16 17-19 and one on the theological ques- 
tion of the application of the same passage to the later Church. In the first chapter 
Cullmann maintains that Peter (Cephas, Kepha) is not a proper name but an epithet, 
and that it was actually given to Simon by Jesus, though the occasion on which it was 
given has been forgotten. Peter’s prominence among the disciples is a historical fact, 
but he is prominent only in a representative capacity as spokesman for the others. Why 
he rather than any other was dubbed Rock cannot be determined; the epithet probably 
both reflected his predominance and also contributed to it. 

As apostle, after the resurrection, Peter was not only spokesman but leader; his 
distinctive function, however, was not ecclesiastical administration but missionary work. 
His position was based chiefly on a special commission by the risen Christ, who appeared 
to him first; the fact that he had been named Rock during Jesus’ lifetime enhanced his 
authority as leader and missionary. Theologically Peter was close to Paul, whom he 
anticipated in understanding Jesus’ death as atonement. He was the first exponent of 
the Servant-Christology. 

With the discussion of Peter’s martyrdom we pass the limits of clear biblical attesta- 
tion and must depend upon indirect evidence and hypotheses. Possible reflections of 
the tradition that Peter went to Rome and was martyred there are found in the NT, but 
nothing certain. The evidence of I Clement, regarded by both Catholics and Protestants 
as decisive, is closely examined in detail and Cullmann concludes that Peter probably 
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suffered martyrdom at Rome at about the time of the Neronian persecutions. Ignatius 
and the Ascension of Isaiah give some support to this hesitant conclusion. 

Cullmann’s treatment of the recent excavations at Rome will especially interest 
many readers. Proceeding carefully, methodically, and persuasively, he argues that the 
Tropaion mentioned about 200 A. D. has probably been found, but that it was more 
probably a memorial of the place of Peter’s martyrdom than his grave. The excavations 
prove nothing concerning Peter’s having been in Rome, but since this is probably on 
literary grounds, the excavations support the supposition that his martyrdom occurred 
in the vicinity of the Vatican. 

The exegesis of Matt 17 17 f., including the problem of authenticity, is approached 
by way of a brief history of the controversial discussions of the passage. Prior to the 
question of authenticity is the question whether Matthew gives these words in their 
original context, which Cullmann convincingly answers in the negative. Originally, he 
suggests, the saying may have stood in the passion-history, perhaps in connection with 
Luke 22 31-34. As for its authenticity, it is certainly old and Palestinian, and Cullmann 
finds no scientific basis for denying that it was spoken by Jesus. With regard to the 
difficulty occasioned by the word ekklesia he rightly maintains that this must not be 
judged on the basis of later Greek associations which beg the question, but on the basis 
of the Jewish associations and background of the word. If Jesus spoke of building a 
new people of God, he had in mind the Remnant of Israel as the Messianic community 
in which the Kingdom of God was both prepared for and proleptically realized. Jewish 
and NT parallels for the ideas of the Rock and building are adduced also. 

These considerations, however, raise two questions: did Jesus during his ministry 
found a Messianic community, and did he contemplate a period between his death and 
the coming of the kingdom in which the community would be “built”? To the first 
Cullmann replies that for Jesus present and future, promise and fulfillment were united 
in his own person. Instead of Schweitzer’s either-or, the NT, beginning with Jesus 
himself, is characterized by a constant tension of the already fulfilled and the not yet. 
Jesus saw the dawning of the time of salvation not only in his own coming but also in 
the work of the twelve, whom he appointed to carry on his own Messianic function. 

To the question whether Jesus contemplated a period of the Church between his 
death and the coming of the kingdom Cullmann replies that this is involved not only in 
Matt 16 17 ff. but also in the claim attributed to him that he would rebuild the temple 
and in the saying about fasting when the bridegroom is taken away. At this point the 
reviewer must confess that questions of authenticity are not adequately dealt with, and 
Cullmann’s reasoning becomes rather tortuous. His argument for Jesus’ expectation 
of a period of preparation for the kingdom following his death is not convincing. 

In the detailed exegesis of Matt 1617. Cullmann finds that the Rock is Peter 
himself, not merely his faith, but that there is no basis for extending the meaning to - 
any successors of Peter. The foundation-rock has been placed once for all; the building 
of the superstructure is referred to as still future. But while Jesus speaks here only of 
Peter and his work, the theological question whether the saying may be applied to later 
situations still remains, and to this the last thirty pages of the book are devoted. Cull- 
mann maintains that the saying refers to the work of Peter as the chief of the apostles, 
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a historical function which cannot be repeated. Not only the Apostolic Church but the 
Church of all later times is built on Peter in the sense that his testimony to the resurrec- 
tion and to the identity of the risen Christ and the historical Jesus as recorded in the 
NT is the permanent foundation of the Church. Peter's leadership of the Church was not 
his chief office; it was turned over to James while the mother-church of Jerusalem still 
retained its predominance. If Peter went to Rome and was martyred there it was not 
as head of the whole Church. There was no succession of leadership of the whole Church 
exercised at Jerusalem and transferred to Rome, Antioch, or any other community. 

Cullmann’s use of evidence and his reasoning, while occasionally rather forced, are 
usually cautious and always thorough and conscientious. This reviewer’s principal mis- 
givings are connected with the author’s theological presuppositions concerning such 
matters as the resurrection and Jesus’ own expectations for the future. 

[Since the above review was written I have received Professor Floyd V. Filson’s 
translation of Cullmann’s book under the title Peter: Disciple — Apostle — Martyr 
(Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1953, $4.50). While I have not yet been able to read 
it all or compare it in detail with the original, the random samplings I have made indi- 
cate that it is idiomatic, readable, and clear. As the translator’s Preface indicates, the 
author himself has said that his thought is rendered faithfully. Professor Filson and 
Westminster Press have rendered an important service by making the book available 
in English.] 


MILLar Burrows 


Paul, by Martin Dibelius and Werner Georg Kiimmel. Translated by Frank Clarke. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1953. Pp. viii+172. $2.50. 


Martin Dibelius undertook this summary description of Paul because of the radical 
misunderstanding of the Apostle in the German tradition and in the light of recent 
research in language, texts, and the history of religion. At the time of his death he 
had written two-thirds of this book, and Kiimmel has completed it with material which 
is assumed to be consistent with Dibelius’ point of view. 

Brief as it is, this book is not just another reassembling of the facts about Paul. 
On almost every page the reader will find some novel insight or some independent 
approach to an old problem. 

Dibelius bases his knowledge of Paul on nine letters and a limited use of the Book 
of Acts. Luke knew Paul personally, even if he failed to understand his theology and 
added some legendary material to the accounts of his actions. The ‘‘we-sections” 
are of course quite reliable, but as for the speeches in Acts, the author ‘was more 
concerned to show how one should preach than to report how Peter or Paul had 
preached.” 

The following represent a sampling of the distinctive conclusions of Dibelius: Paul 
was a Hellenistic Jew, not a rabbinical Jew; Paul suffered not from epilepsy but from 
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recurring convulsive attacks; Paul persecuted the Christians because they claimed that 
God’s Messiah had been sent to such a rabble as they were, and Paul despised them; 
from the time of his Damascus conversion Paul felt he was commissioned to work as a 
missionary to the Gentiles; Paul was not a mystic in the full sense of that term; as for 
Romans 7, Dibelius says that as a Jew Paul had not fallen into this torment by sin, and 
as a Christian Paul had been lifted above it; Paul’s theology is really of the character of 
a theodicy. 

In the last section of the book Kiimmel maintains that Paul wrote Galatians from 
Ephesus, Colossians and Philemon from Caesarea. (Dibelius traced Philippians to 
Ephesus as the point of origin.) Kiimmel is convinced that the Book of Acts ends after 
Paul’s two years in Rome because at the end of that time Paul’s situation completely 
changed. 

The answers to many questions on Paul are here, but the reader must look else- 
where for the argument and grounds of these decisions on disputed points. The limi- 
tations of this treatment of Paul are obvious. The letters are summarily handled, and 
the theology is presented very briefly. The book only hints at the tremendous study 
and discussion which Paul continues to evoke. 


Ewinc Davies 


Theologie des Neuen Testaments. By Rudolf Bultmann. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1953, Lfg. 
III, pp. 445-608, +-xii. The complete vol., bound DM 27. 


This third installment completes Bultmann’s great book on NT theology. It is 
virtually coextensive with Pt. III of the work, though the first five pages of this part 
were printed at the end of Lfg. II (1951). Parts I and II* dealt with the presupposi- 
tions, the preaching of Jesus, the kerygma of the primitive community in Palestine, 
the kerygma of the Hellenistic communities before and apart from Paul, and — in 
extenso — with the theology of Paul and that of John; Part III deals with the develop- 
ment leading up to the ancient church: (a) the rise and earliest development of ecclesi- 
astical order, (b) the development of doctrine — chiefly Christology and Soteriology, 
and (c) the problem of the Christian way of life. As elsewhere, Dr. Bultmann shows 
a profound sense of historical and spiritual reality in dealing with the NT and other 
surviving documents from the earliest age of Christianity. The purpose of the NT was 
certainly not to set forth an aprioristic system of theology, but to afford practical 
guidance to Christians, to win converts, to edify, to answer questions, and to encourage 
worship and faith. The theology is an outgrowth of all this, a practical matter, not 
speculative. It was (in the true sense of the much-abused word) existential; it involved 
Entscheidung, a life-involving decision. Sohm and the older interpreters of the rise of 


* See JBL, LXIX (1950), 69-73, and LXXI (1952), 52 f. 
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the Catholic Church are left behind: even their presuppositions are impossible, we now 
see, for no human institution can exist without laws, rules, official leaders — the older 
“liberal” (really anarchic) view was too simple. Further, no religion exists, historically, 
without tradition, paradosis. The late nineteenth century nonsense about the “‘second 
Fall,”’ when Christianity became ‘‘Catholic,” is completely out, according to this brilliant 
new reconstruction. At the same time Dr. Bultmann recognizes, repeatedly, that the 
literature after Paul and John was not up to their level of insight (pp. 539, 543, 545, 
555, 575; pp. 505-540 contain a long and detailed review of this literature). It would 
now be interesting to see some Anglican, Lutheran, or Presbyterian scholar work out 
the principles of this theology, dove-tailing them into the historical reconstruction set 
forth by Dr. Bultmann — existentialism, crisis theology, and all!— but with chief 
attention to his historical criticism and exegesis. 

The volume concludes with a chapter of Epilegomena, reprinted with slight changes 
from Bultmann’s essay in the Goguel Festschrift, Aux sources de la tradition Chrétienne 
(1950). The first part deals with the task and the problems of NT theology, and its 
relation to preaching; here he insists that theological formulae cannot, even in the NT, 
be made the object of faith, but are only the attempted explanation of the understanding 
set forth there. Revelation is not the imparting of a series of infallible propositions, but 
the unveiling of a new self-understanding which is the product of faith — which is our 
response to God’s self-revelation. The second part is a review of the history of NT 
theology, wherein F. C. Baur is given full credit for his great contribution to the real 
understanding of it (most modern writers overlook this, and discuss only his “‘skepti- 
cism”’). The views of the late Adolf Schlatter are also carefully analyzed. 

As I said of Vol. I (Crozer Quarterly, XXIX, 192 f.), so I should say now of the 
finished book: Bultmann has more sympathy with Hellenism than with Judaism (thus 
counter-balancing some of our more conservative writers!), and he tends to project a 
quasi-Barthian interpretation into every possible situation (e. g. the NT writers either 
possess or do not possess the sense of the Zwischen, the feeling for the eschatological 
tension in which true Christian faith lives and functions); nevertheless, Bultmann is 
unique and indispensable and marks a decisive turning point in the progress of NT 
theology by virtue of: (a) his recognition of the relation between the teaching of Jesus 
and the theology of the early Church — Jesus’ teaching is its ‘‘presupposition,” not its 
first chapter; (b) his frank and honest acceptance of the eschatological outlook which 
dominated the whole of early Christian thought; (c) his recognition of tradition, and 
his refusal to fall back upon the hypothetical “recollections’’ of chosen apostles as 
guarantees of Jesus’ ‘‘messianic consciousness” or divine ‘claims’; (d) his view of the 
Church as the “eschatological’’ gathering of the followers and witnesses of the Risen 
Messiah; (e) his recognition of the strong Gentile Christian movement which existed 
before, apart from, and after Paul; (f) his unhesitating acceptance of the view — to 
which we are all being steadily driven —that Paul’s type of Judaism was non- 
Palestinian, and was already tinged with syncretistic traits; and (g) his clear recogni- 
tion of the prevalence of Gnosticism — not only within the Church but apart from it, 
and prior to the spread of the early Church in the Hellenistic-Roman world. This 
book simply antiquates much of the writing of NT theology during the past fifty years, 
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and it compels every student of the NT to face up to the probabilities with which histor- 
ical research and modern exegesis present us. Too much of our popular interpretation 
of the NT, both scholarly and homiletic, is built out upon floating foundations. Bult- 
mann compels us to examine these foundations, and to get back to solid reality. 


FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Criticism and Faith: The Role of Biblical Scholarship in the Life of the Church, by John 
Knox. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. Pp. 128. $1.75. 


The six chapters of this book represent the substance of six lectures delivered on 
foundations, four at Southern Methodist University and two at Texas Christian 
University. They constitute a fervent and forthright apologia for the application of the 
established methods of historical and literary criticism to the sacred Scriptures. It is, 
however, addressed not so much — not at all, indeed — to those who distrust and resent 
the use of the method in principle, as to those who cannot doubt its validity, but are 
made uncomfortable by the fear that its results may endanger vital doctrines of the 
Christian faith. Knox’s whole approach is governed by the twofold conviction that no 
historical research can possibly take away or even impair anything vital to the faith by 
which the Christian lives, and that the historical scholar can render “unique and all but 
indispensable services . . . both to Christian apologetic and to the church’s own devotion 
and self-understanding” (p. 97). And he affirms flatly and positively that through the 
work of the critical scholar “there is possible in the modern period a deeper, fuller, and 
more creative understanding of the Bible than was ever possible before” (p. 95). 

All through the book, Knox has in mind the problem of the preacher; and in the 
final lecture he attempts to give some direct help to the man who is at a loss to know 
how to mediate to his people the results of his historical and literary criticism without 
impairing their sense of the authority of holy Scripture. He suggests that the difficulty 
is due primarily to the failure of the preacher himself to see ‘‘the positive, creative values 
of the historical method. He is afraid of its destructive effects upon his congregation 
because he is himself a sufferer from those same effects’ (p. 109). Perhaps he does not 
emphasize sufficiently the demands in earnest thought and continual study that impose 
themselves upon the preacher who would attain the desired freedom in handling the 
Bible in this light. He concludes with some striking illustrations of the manner in which 
the critical understanding can illuminate different types of biblical material. 

Knox has made a clearheaded and courageous attempt to meet some of the anxious 
demands that every theological professor has made upon him by every class that he 
meets, and his book should be helpful to many. It may perhaps be remarked, however, 
that he raises questions and propounds theories which are too involved to receive 


* See the searching challenge of Morton S. Enslin in his essay on ‘‘Preaching from 
the New Testament: An Open Letter to Preachers,” in The Joy of Study, ed. S. E. 
Johnson (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951, pp. 87 ff.). 
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adequate discussion in so little space. A great part of our practical difficulty to-day is 
that we have not yet thought our way through to a consistent and tenable doctrine of 
Scripture to replace the naive doctrine of inspiration which was current a century ago; 
we are still trying to work with patched-up modifications of the obsolete doctrine. 
Knox makes it evident that the Christian use of Scripture cannot be considered in iso- 
lation from the living experience of the Church and the continued presence of the Spirit 
of revelation and of knowledge in her midst; but he hints at rather than defines the lines 
of approach to a consistent doctrine. Similarly, one is left with the feeling that the vast 
and difficult problems of the relations between history and theology, between event and 
interpretation, and between historical evidence and the confirmations of communal 
experience cannot possibly be handled with any degree of satisfaction in so small a 
compass. Finally, this reviewer is not prepared to concede so much to the demand 
that the critic himself must do the work of the systematic theologian. The pure scientist, 
doing fundamental research, is indispensable to the applied science that gives us our 
telephone networks and our vacuum cleaners; but if he starts applying his results to 
practical ends himself, he will not make himself more useful to the community, but 
rather the contrary. Surely there is a place for fundamental research, not directly 
concerned with the application of its results, in the field of theology also. 


F. W. BEARE 


Glaube und Geschichte in der Theologischen Exegese Ernst Lohmeyers, by Erik Esking. 
Kopenhagen: Eijnar Munksgaard, and Lund: Gleerups, 1951. Pp. 267. 


This is another solid monograph in the Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis, 
edited by A. Fridrichsen. It is a study of the place of Ernst Lohmeyer in the develop- 
ment of NT interpretation during the first half of the twentieth century. He certainly 
ranked in importance with Dibelius and Bultmann. When one surveys the number of 
original contributions from his pen, one wonders whether he should not be accorded the 
first place. Nevertheless, not one of his books has appeared in English translation. 

The first half of the book is given to a survey of the development of NT criticism, 
primarily upon the continent. The author begins with the heyday of liberalism and 
proceeds to a description of the history-of-religions epoch and its elevation of mysticism 
and collectivism. This is followed by a treatment of Glaubenstheologie and the so-called 
“positive” exegesis of Kahler and Schlatter, men whose importance in Germany was 
far too little understood on this side of the water. 

Following the war, new impulses came from form criticism, from the translaticn of 
the Mandaean writings, and from the dialectical theology. Particularly as a result of 
the last-named influence, the problem of theological exegesis came into the forefront 
of discussion and likewise the question of revelation in history. The author follows 
this with chapters on the development of the philosophy of history and of the philosophy 
of religion. 

It is against the background of this situation that Esking comes to examine the 
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writings of Lohmeyer. He is able to show that the method followed was scientific, 
objective, critical-historical, and synthetic. Following the impetus from Stephan George, 
Lohmeyer constantly reveals an emphasis on mathematical, literary analysis. On the 
other hand, he appears constantly as a foe of source analysis. He tended to view each 
book as a whole unit, whether Philippians from the standpoint of joy in martyrdom, or 
Revelation, in which he discovered a most amazing number of sevens. In fact, Loh- 
meyer found the seven-fold structure also a clue to the Gospel and Epistle of John. 

Younger NT students will find this volume an admirable introduction to the novel 
theories propounded by this scholar, who seemed to suffer from the itch for originality. 
Early he turned away from Deissmann’s mystical view of Paul and reaffirmed Paul, 
the theologian. In Phil 2 he found a pre-Pauline hymn. In Revelation he repudiated 
all reference to contemporary events in an interpretation which is both mythical and 
in a sense uneschatological. He was the first to connect Mark 16 7 with the parousia 
instead of with the resurrection; from this he developed a theory of double origin of the 
Church and of the sacramental meal. Instead of the contrast between Palestinian and 
Hellenistic Christianity, he would insert the contrast between Galilee and Jerusalem. 
In the Anawim sections of Mark, he saw no influence from the Servant concept. Esking 
does not mention the unfortunate feud between Lohmeyer and Lietzmann. 

Esking is least successful when he attempts to portray the idea of faith which 
emerges from Lohmeyer’s exegesis. He ascribes to the latter the teaching that faith is 
the experience of a highest value certainty removed from all conditions. Knowledge 
is subjective, but in faith something trans-subjective is experienced. History is only 
comprehended by faith. All of this may be true, but it does not explain the origin of the 
theories surveyed in this book. 

Most readers of this JouRNAL know that Lohmeyer was a victim of Soviet tyranny. 
He was taken too soon. We welcome the re-publication of Revelation in the Handbuch, 
but his Meyer commentary on Matthew will never see the light of day. 


CLARENCE T. Craict 


Early Christian Fathers. Newly translated and edited by Cyril C. Richardson in col- 
laboration with Eugene R. Fairweather, Edward Rochie Hardy, and Massey Hamilton 
Shepherd. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1953. Pp. 415. $5.00. 


This is the first volume of The Library of Christian Classics, edited by John Baillie, 
John McNeill, and Henry Van Dusen, which will ultimately go as far as the 
English reformers. The first eight volumes will include writings of Augustine and the 
fathers before him. The Library is an undertaking.which will do for English-speaking 
Protestantism what a similar series such as Ancient Christian Writers is doing for Roman 
Catholics. 

Early Christian Fathers contains translations, with introductions, brief notes, and 
bibliographies, of I Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp and the Martyrdom of Polycarp, the 
Didache, II Clementi; the Epistle to Diognetus, Justin’s “first” Apology, Athenagoras’ 
Plea; and selections from Irenaeus. Three indexes complete the work. 
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The translations are lucid, idiomatic, and readable. Occasionally they become 
paraphrases, but in a work intended to be generally read, a paraphrase is better than an 
incomprehensible literal translation. The introductions betray a positive genius for 
brief statement combined with sound and detailed information. The notes give all that 
a general reader needs. “The lists of books are purposely more extensive than in some 
other series, and are planned to aid the student who wishes to study these particular 
documents more thoroughly.” The plan is successful. 

Sometimes one would prefer other renderings, especially in obscure passages of 
Justin or Athenagoras, but these preferences arise at points where it almost seems that 
the apologists themselves did not know exactly what they were saying. There are a 
few minor errors (the number of the manuscript of Justin is 450, not 150); one would 
like to see F. Sagnard, La gnose valentini et le témoignage de saint Irénée, not to 
mention Leisegang’s Die Gnosis, in the bibliographies; and it is a question whether the 
section of Irenaeus “‘against all heresies” (Adv. haer. 1, 23-27) should not have been 
included entire, especially since it seems to come ultimately from Justin. To give 
excerpts from any ancient author is a risky business, and the editors wisely chose to 
provide fairly long passages rather than an anthology of important remarks. 

At two points the editors’ concern with “classics” has led them to follow well- 
trodden paths where they might have ventured more boldly. II Clement is doubtless 
the earliest Christian homily, but it is far from possessing the interest of Melito’s 
Homily on the Passion, and it is time for Melito to receive his due. He would have 
illustrated a higher level of Christian culture than anything else in the book. Again 
Athenagoras’ Plea is important, but it has always received more attention than the very 
carefully worked out treatise On the Resurrection, which might well have been substituted 
— even though it may not be by Athenagoras. 

It is still hard to believe that Ad Diognetum comes from Asia (surely the Gospel of 
John, reflected in it, could have crossed the Aegean), but under the pressure of Fair- 
weather’s introduction one can accept Andriessen’s theory that it was written by 
Quadratus. I find traces of Euhemerism underlying Quadratus (cf. my Miracle and 
Natural Law, p. 188); I now find them in Diogn. 7, 1 and 7 ,9. Both Quadratus and the 
anonymous author use the sceptical attack on Euhemerism to prove Jesus’ divinity. 

We may hope that this volume will be found on the shelves (and desks) of many 
ministers who are interested in pursuing church history beyond Walker. The index of 
biblical references makes it an aid to the study of exegesis. And for any student of early 
Christian thought, advanced as well as beginning, it provides an admirable collection of 
sources made by highly competent guides. If biblical scholars desire to venture forth 
a little beyond the canon, they can obtain no better introduction to the literature of the 
early Church. The editors rightly warn against the notion that one can reconstruct 
second-century Christianity simply from what the apologists wrote in defence of it. 
Apologists argue on their opponents’ grounds, not on their own. It might be added that 
to discuss words rather than ideas is equally disastrous. A Theologisches Wérterbuch 
or the second century might give an entirely erroneous impression. 

All we need to say in conclusion is that this is a remarkably good book. 


Rosert M. GRANT 
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Arthur Védébus, Celibacy, A Requirement for Admission to Baptism in the Early Syrian 
Church, and Die Spuren eines dlteren athiopischen Evangelientextes im Lichte der lite- 
rarischen Monumente. Papers of the Estonian Theological Society in Exile, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Stockholm, 1951. Pp. 68 and 40. $1.80 and $1; obtainable from bookstore, Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary. 


Dr. Védébus’ researches in early Syrian, especially East Syrian, Church History, 
and in topics related to the Syriac versions of the Bible, are continuing the scholarly 
work begun at the Theological Faculty of the University of Tartu during the years 
of Estonian independence. This series of Papers is fittingly prefaced by a memorial 
note to comrades lost in the horrors of war or in bondage. 

Each of these studies throws particular light on a complex question. The surprising 
custom of admitting only celibates to baptism certainly did exist in the early days of 
the East Syrian Church. Védébus’ study is concerned with the lingering traces of it 
found in the fourth-century Homilies of Aphraates, by whose time the rules of the 
Church were the same in East Syria as elsewhere. As a monk, Aphraates at times 
admits a preference for the older discipline, though as an ecclesiastic presenting the 
newer. But in his Seventh Homily, an address to candidates for baptism, he solemnly 
warns off from the Sacrament, in terms borrowed from Deut 20, those who are not 
prepared to undertake the ascetic warfare. Védbus brings forward several arguments 
to support the suggestion that Aphraates is here quoting from a liturgical source, in 
which one might expect archaic language to linger. It should be noted that at least one 
phrase in the passage prohibits marriage after baptism rather than baptism after 
marriage: ‘anyone who has set his heart to the state of marriage, let him marry before 
baptism” (pp. 50-1). This is the standard of I Cor 7 20, 27, which the early Church 
quite generally expected of adult converts, as the Eastern Church still requires it of 
candidates for ordination. It seems here like a partial modification of the tone of the 
rest of the passage. 

The puzzle, or one puzzle, of the Ethiopic version of the NT is the appearance of 
Old Syrian readings in a text which also shows signs of very literal translation from 
the Byzantine Greek. In addition, the modern manuscripts on which the printed edi- 
tions are based have admittedly been assimilated to Coptic and Arabic texts. Védbus 
shows by a study of scriptural quotations in mediaeval lives of saints that the Old 
Syrian elements were more prominent in the older form of the version. This calls 
attention to sources to be considered in any critical edition of the Ethiopic NT, and 
increases the probability — one cannot in this difficult field say much more — that 
the Nine Saints, Syrian monks who came to Ethiopia about 500 A. D., were influential 
in the formation of its version of the Bible as in other aspects of its church life. 


E. R. Harpy 
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Man in God's Design According to the New Testament: L’homme dans le Dessein de Dieu 
d’aprés le Nouveau Testament: Der Mensch in Gottes Heilsplan nach dem Neuen Testament, 
by C. H. Dodd (Cambridge), P. I. Bratsiotis (Athénes), R. Bultmann (Marburg), 
H. Clavier (Strasbourg). Valence sur Rhéne: Imprimeries Réunies, 1952. 


This volume contains four papers communicated to the Sixth General Meeting of 
the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas held at Bern, April 8-14, 1952. The first, by 
Professor C. H. Dodd, written in English, bears the title of the volume. Beginning with 
the rightful insistence that because man is made in the image of God according to the 
NT, its anthropology is a department of theology, Dodd sets forth some of the main 
views of the nature of man in the world contemporary with the NT, namely, the Stoic 
concept of man as part or member of nature, the view, broadly distinguished as Platonic, 
that man’s nature is twofold, ‘“‘mortal by reason of his body, but immortal because of 
the essential humanity,”’ and again that Hellenistic view which tended to confuse God 
and man so that “‘theioi anthropoi were twopence a dozen,” and, finally, the Hebraic 
view which, like that of the NT, refused to accept any confusion between them but 
insisted that ‘‘God” and ‘“‘Man”’ are not ideas that fade imperceptibly into one another 


but are antithetic. By this survey Dodd seeks to set in truer perspective the specifically 
Christian view which directs our attention in the first place to a concrete historical fact, 


to a man not Man as an abstraction, and therefore differs from the contemporary views 
even while it takes up into itself certain of their insights. 

The stage being thus set, Professor Bratsiotis of Athens, writing in German, sets 
forth the understanding of man found in Jesus, Paul, John, and the rest of the New 
Testament. Despite its many complications, the ground is covered concisely and with 
most satisfying emphasis on the essentials. Despite the differences in the anthropological 
terminology between the various NT documents, they all consider man exclusively 
from the point of view of his relation to God. He is the beloved creature of God, created 
after His image, meant to live in obedience to Him so as to be like Him. Through sin, 
his own sin which involves guilt, he has been separated from God, a separation which 
can only be undone through the gift of God’s Son, who gives Him eternal life. Christ 
thus becomes the means whereby man becomes what he truly is. 

The tension which Bratsiotis finds between man as he is and the Real Man is next 
examined by Professor Bultmann in terms of the eschatology of the NT. The Christian 
man lives ‘‘betwixt the times,” because the appearance of Christ signifies the passing of 
the old age and the coming of the new. The passing of the old age Bultmann demy- 
thologizes to mean the passing of sin, and the essence of sin is self-centeredness. Faith 
in Christ enables man to cease to make himself the object of his thoughts and cares, 
and sets him free to stand under both the demand and the gift of God. Bultmann’s 
position will be familiar to readers of the JBL. He claims that his understanding of 
man in the NT fulfills what C. H. Dodd desiderates in his opening lecture, because it 
shows what is distinctive of the Christian understanding of man over against Hellenism, 
in that it refuses to understand man statically, by merely dissecting his constitution as 
it were, but seeks to describe the dialectic of his existence, and because it also seeks to 
understand man in concrete historical terms. 

There follows Professor Clavier’s treatment of L’Avenir de l'Homme d’aprés le 
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Nouveau Testament, where the various and often conflicting views of man’s future 
destiny are traced. Particular attention is given to the soma pneumatikon, a subject 
which Clavier has made his own, and the moral and spiritual realities which govern 
the future destiny of man are set forth. These are largely to be identified, in other 
terms, with the conditions laid down for entry into the Kingdom of God. They find 
their fulfillment in Jesus Christ, and thus it comes about that attachment to Him is the 
decisive factor for the future. 

The four lectures constitute a rich presentation, in a succinct form, of the trend of 
discussion in this field. Brunner has claimed that ‘The fact that binds together the 
most influential thinkers of recent generations, those whose thought was capable of 
determining the thought not only of other thinkers, but also of the masses, and through 
them determining the whole course of political development — Charles Darwin, 
Friedrich Nietzsche, and Karl Marx — was this: that each of them gained power, 
directly or indirectly, over a considerable section of mankind by his view of man, by 
his ‘anthropology.’ ” (Man in Revolt, Eng. Tr., p. 34). The importance of this volume 
in the light of such a statement, and it does not seem exaggerated, is evident. It is at 
one point in particular that, for the reviewer at least, it raises a need for further clarifica- 
tion. That NT anthropology is a branch of theology is throughout rightly emphasized, 
but the volume suggests that it is even more a branch of Christology. The Christian 
inheres in Christ, so that both here, when he is still in the flesh, and hereafter, he is a 
new creation; it is this fact that, implicitly if not explicitly, is emphasized in every paper. 
How is this relation of the individual to Christ to be understood? It is here, it seems to 
me, that there is still considerable ambiguity, despite the admirable work recently done 
by many scholars, and especially by J. A. T. Robinson in his study entitled The Body. 


W. D. Davies 


As I Remember, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. Pp. 315. 
$3.50. 


This is the autobiography of a distinguished NT scholar, who was born at the time 
of the great Chicago fire and whose writing career still continues. The story covers 
the full range of Professor Goodspeed’s life both in event and in interest. Thus, the 
reader will find here insights into the life of a suburban midwestern community, vacation 
experiences on an island in a Wisconsin lake, adventures in the pursuit of Greek manu- 
scripts of the NT, and the quiet flowering of a new life in Southern California. But the 
vitality of the book lies in its reflection of two great interests in Goodspeed’s life. The 
first is the University of Chicago and the second is his great translation of the NT into 
contemporary American speech. He tells the story of the university’s birth and growth 
through fifty years. The story of the translation is recounted with vigor and wit, and 
the book would be worthwhile if it contained no more than the record of the creation 
of his lecture on why translate the NT. The book has a light and gentle humor that 
adds to the reader’s enjoyment. 

Ernest C. COLWELL 
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AN INDEX OF CLASSICAL FESTSCHRIFTEN 


Announcement has been made of a projected Index covering Classical Festschriften, 
and the assistance of scholars is requested. This assistance is needed not so much in 
finding the titles of volumes in honor of classical scholars, that is, volumes which are 
accessible through the Bibliotheca Philologica, L’Année Phiivlogique, and the like, but 
rather in finding articles in volumes predominantly non-Classical. Such titles will be 
gratefully received by the Indexer, Miss Dorothy Rounds, at 22 Chauncy Street, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. This work is being done under the direction of Professor Sterling 
Dow of Harvard University. 

Miss Rounds is assisted by several specialists in the Classical and related fields. 
The Index was first planned to include only Minoan-Mycenaean, Greek and Roman 
articles. There have since been added the Ancient Near East, i. e. Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
etc., to be done by R. Pfeiffer; the Old Testament, to be done by L. P. Smith; and the 
Byzantine period to 1453 A. D., restricted to the Greek East and Greek materials in the 
West, to be done by W. MacDonald. Festschriften incorporated in serials will be 
included, since they are often referred to as independent volumes. 

In all, ca. 550 volumes are now on the list. The titles only of articles will be indexed 
except that some specific indication will be given for titles which are uninformative, 
e. g. ‘‘Miscellen.” From other titles, all significant words will have entries. Under 
comprehensive headings, e. g. “Epic,” ‘‘Sculpture,” ‘‘Inscriptions,’’ and also under 


lesser headings, there will be cross-references to all material on each subject. 
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Announcement: An Index of Classical Festschriften 


MANUSCRIPTS submitted for publication in the Journal should, 
if possible, be neatly typewritten with double spacing. Bible 
references should be given in the following form: Matt 843; ref- 
erences to footnotes,\y. The words Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment, Masoretic Text, Septuagint are to be abbreviated OT, NT, 
MT, LXX. In most respects the Journal is edited in accordance 
with the rules laid down in A MANUAL OF STYLE (University of 
Chicago Press, 1949). 
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